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VALPARAISO Old College Building 
The Primary Super- 
visor wagged a_ wise 
finger, ‘“Yes,”’ she said, 
“T found out a long 
time ago there was only 
one pencil for primary 
grade writing. I mean 
Dixon’s ‘Beginners’ ”’ 
No. 308. Just look at 
the lead for the reason.” 




















HE Summer School of Valparaiso University will open 
May 31, 1921, and will continue twelve weeks. An 
exceptional opportunity is offered to combine the summer 

vacation with study at a most reasonable expense. During the 
summer session there will be beginning, intermediate and 
advanced courses offered in the following departments: 


Arts and Sciences, Education, Home Economics 
Music, Fine Arts, Public Speaking, Commerce, 
Engineering, Chemistry and Pharmacy, 
Physical Education 





Special professional and advanced courses 
for teachers, principals and supervisors 


Sample free on request The expenses are the lowest. Tuition $25.00 for the term of 
twelve weeks. Board—The University maintains a cafeteria 

3 eria, 
where the best of board may be obtained at lowest prices. 


Rooms $20.00 to $25.00 for the term. 


Bulletin giving complete information concerning courses, etc., 
will be mailed free, address 


DANIEL RUSSELL HODGDON, Sc.D., LL.D., President, 


Valparaiso, Indiana 






















Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 


Pencil Dept. 134-J Jersey City, N. J. 





























After All, Isn’t Personality 
Your Greatest Asset? 





Education, school management, ability to instruct —all are 
necessary, but it’s really personality that assures your success 
as a teacher. 

In musical instruction it is essential to genuine efficiency. Are 
you giving your pupils the full benefit of your personality? 
Or, are you handicapped by using a bulky upright piano, which 
robs you of your greatest asset — personality — the instant you 
take your place at the keys? 


The MIESSNER 


“The Little Piano with the Big Tone’’ 





TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
Reduced Price to Schools 


Send no money. We will put one of these mar 
velous pianos in your schoolroom for 10 days’ tria 





at our risk. Put it to any test you wish. If you 





-solves the problem of correct music instruction. It is the 
one practical piano for classroom work. Over the top of the 
Miessner you face every child in the room. Your personality | Se 
can be exerted to the utmost. Attention becomes a certainty — 


are not satisfied, return it at our expense. Mai 





the coupon now! Get full particulars of our plan, 





whereby a Miessner, with all its advantages, wi! 


the music hour no longer “lags” along. Miessner Pianos are ©°St you even less than an ordinary upright pian: 
also distributed by CLIP THIS COUPON AND MAIL TO-DAY— 
Only Half Usual Size, Yet The | THE JACKSON P1ANno Co., 126 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis 
Fuill- Toned as a Grand Miessner=Jackson Send me the illustrated MIESSNER Catalog, complete | 
| details of your special 10-Day Trial Offer, and Special 
Company Price to Schools. No obligation. (PE-5) 


In addition to its smaller size, the tone of this incomparable 
piano makes it ideal for schoolroom use. Rich, full and musi- 228 Third Street 
cal, it rivals the tone of the best grand pianos. Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE JACKSON PIANO CO., 126 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Name 







Position 


| 
| | 
| School 
| | 
| 
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The Perry Pictures 


USE PICTURES OF BIRDS 


Shown in Their Natural Colors 


FOR SPRING BIRD STUDY 


These pictures, in 7 x 9 size, portray birds in their natural 
colors. They are more than beautiful — they are an invaluable 
aid in_all bird studies. To own them will be a revelation to you. 


ORDER NOW FOR SPRING STUDY 
Three cents each for 15 or more. 


Fifteen pictures of common birds for 45 cents including the 


Blue Jay Bobolink Skylark 
Woodpecker Crow Song Sparrow 
Robin Flicker House Wren 
Cardinal Meadow Lark Phoebe 
Bluebird Scarlet Tanager Bob White 





600 other studies; animals, birds, fruits, flowers, minerals, 


Blue Jay mountains, etc., at three cents each. Golden Oriole 


DECORATE YOUR SCHOOLROOM 
With These Beautiful Artotypes 





“Can’t You Talk?” Holmes Spring Corot 


These subjects live forever and grow more valuable each year. 

These pictures are made in size 22 x 28 (including margin), and 
especially for framing. Price, $1.75 for one; $1.50 each for two or more; Madonna and Child Raphael 
$13.50 for ten; postpaid. 

150 subjects, and those shown here are only a few of the many beautiful subjects that are now offe ed 
to you at this price. Select one from this list to-day, or send 15 cents for a catalogue. 





The Angelus Saved — Dance of the Nymphs The Shepherdess, by Lerolle 
Baby Stuart A Helping Hand Stratford (Most attractive) Shoeing the Bay Mare 
Sir Galahad Watts End of Day (Especially beautiful) Song of the Lark (Very effective) 





“UNITED STATES CARBONS” 


For those who desire pictures 
larger than the Artotypes for 
framing, we recommend “ United 
States Carbons.” These are 
about twice as large as the Arto- 
types, and contain no white mar- 
gin, being all picture. 

“The Aurora” shown here, 
size 101%4x 26, may be had at 


The Perry Pictures 


are reprints of the masterpieces of 
the world’s greatest artists, selected 
from the best of the old and the new. 
Perry Pictures identify their subjects, 
and they do this so realistically that 
the child visualizes the events they 
picture, and eagerly studies them 
with interest. ‘The impression thus 
stamped upon their youthful minds 





stands out in their maturity peemnn Guido Reni a ~e ona or ~~ the The 
: wou e $2.00 each. “The 
a REPRODUCTIONS OF THE Pilgrims Going to Church” is especially recom- 
compared with their actual worth. WORLD'S GREAT PAINTINGS ™¢nded. The two for $4.00. 
Use P Pict f ict ‘ seeliticeticceetiensticntitenstienstiieeticntientientiamtiem=ien! 
guady dentine Mew ona dune. te will One Cent Size o23% ae Tue Perry Pictures Company, Box 1, Malden, Mass. 


be a welcome relief from the routine 


school work when your pils are Two Cent Size 5%=8. Gentlemen:—I enclose 15 cents (in coin or stamps) for which 


becoming tired in school. Perry Pic- For 25 or more. kindly send me your 64-page Catalogue of 1600 miniature 
tures—Two Cent Size, 54x 8—can be T Cc t Si 10x12 illustrations, a 10 cent icture, 9 x 12, a New York Edition 
had in 2250 subjects. en Cen Oe Eo ae, picture, 7 x 9, a colored bird picture and 54 pictures, each 


2x 2X pri in th tal . 
Send 50 cents for 25 choice art sub- about 2 = 234 printed in the catalogue 


jects we have selected, each 54% x8. 








BED «aac edb denves shoud etpesceesves . i io etentl eaal 


* RRs ab. Ti Be veo 40 nce enkenedes ee ¢0000she+sgnpen 





Send Coupon and fifteen cents for Catalogue to-day 


The Perry Pictures Company 
BOX 1, MALDEN, MASS. 
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Be Sunmamer Schools and — 




















WAS 
VISUALIZATION OF KNOWLEDGE a wee Tee yeewe Thre 
i I Theor 
The above phrase is ne ve pane modern oteutionet ae sie Datla alii { “Visualized This Summer if Your depen 
t Tr: ere enga in explaining the latest adaptation o isua. . wa 
Knowlelge’ to. schools oa school oan. All found the work more interesting, more educative, more Fare Were Paid? Supt. | 
broadening, more remunerative than teaching, as well as a bigger service to their fellow-man. . 4 
This summer a large number will be selected to do the work. n cach cast a good salary will be paid and We have fifteen openings in our or- — 
i I ; in addition. r day, some $15, some , none wi paid less than . . ° e 
stipulated salary which is considerably Targer than the average teacher's salary. Allowance for railroad fare || Z4Nization for superintendents or city TR | 
ill b d i iven for a permanent connection. _ : es * ae 
eH This is . veal ond ‘spusaal 0 portunity. and if you deslre to be considered for same, put in your application teachers—either men or women—which 
to-day. Preference given to those who apply first and can work longest. in Many cases will lead to permanent 
Write now for an application blank. Address only the nearest office. posi tions Ac 
THE NATIONAL HOME AND SCHOOL ASSOCIATION . J , of Ri 
New York Chicago Kansas City Cincinnati Do you want to earn some real money od 
145 W. 45th Street 20 E. Jackson 611 Railway Exchange Bldg. 102 Lincoln Inn Ct. Bldg. during your vacation months? Would G 
rat 
you be interested in a dignified, honest Ei 
EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITIES TO BECOME GRADUATE NURSE, {Proposition that would mean an income lent. 
Ae laa oe? . of between $175.00 and $350.00a month? et 
Established Class A Hospital, in Chicago, enrolls a limited number of pupil nurses. Recog- This is an opportunity to travel with - 
nized by the I!linois State Board of Registration and Education. Entrance requirements— esvensble sat 
one year high school or its equivalent. Those with only grammar school education can enter by g . asnoces es. ; For. 
special arrangement. Liberal allowance during probationary period. Congenial surroundings.} Ours is a strictly educational selling 
For particulars, address proposition. Sales experience not nec- 7 
AMERICAN HOSPITAL, Irving Park Blvd., and Broadway, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. DEPT. N. 


essary. Write, stating your qualifica- 
tions and the time available to start. 
Be advised to give this your early 
attention. 

Address: W. V. MILLER, 

506 Monroe Building, Chicago, Ill. 








——— 








PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


For Women 


Summer School 


SIX WEEKS — June 27 to August 6, 1921 


' 

| 
iT tee. 4 1/7: eee “¥ = 1 CC e _ TEACHERS! Why not become more efficient 
National Aindergarten ana Elementary Collede individuals odd to your usefulness as teachers 

2 3 nea OUR TEACHERS’ COURSES IN ALL 

BRANCHES OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
— GYMNASTICS AND DANCING — ARE 
ACCEPTED BY SCHOOL BOARDS FOR 
PROMOTIONAL CREDIT. 





. : SCHOOL IS ACCREDITED BY STATE DE- 
Su er Session Practical Courses for Kindergarten PARTMENTS OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
mm end Primary Grade Teachers. AND CHICAGO BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
Experts in all Departments. Exceptional Dancin 
: : : i E BURTNE 
June 20 to August 12, 1921 Credit towards Diploma, Dormi- ||] courte eth MADELINE “anTNa nadir 
tories on College Grounds. Obser- School Dormitory, convenientiy located. 

i 2 - SUMMER CAMP in Wisconsin open JULY and 
vation in Kindergarten and Primary Grades of the Public Schools and in the AvGusr ELA yeare of age and upward. 
College Demonstration School where Project Method is used. Special Established 1903 
Courses in Community Education, Nature Study and Folk Dancing. Festivals CHICAGO rar EUR n Tee OF 
—Pageants. Children’s Literature and the Art of Story Telling. Playground Box PE., 430 South Wabash Ave., 


Chicago, lll. 





Methods. Ideal Recreations for Summer Students in Chicago — Parks, Bath- 
ing Beaches, Tennis and Golf, Theatres, Concerts and Opera. Write the 
Registrar for Bulletin and Book of Views. 











$50 A WEEK 


DESIRABLE TRAVELING 
NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY COLLEGE POSITION will be vacant May 15. 


35th Year Accredited Box P.P. 2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago Acceptable applicant must be over 25 
years old, with high school or college 
education; unmarried woman or 
widow without encumbrance pre- 
ferred; pleasing personality and 
adaptability essential; no investment 


necessary; no experience required; 
‘a : position permanent with advance- 
WL, ment; will pay right party $50a week. 


Address 
Would You Like to Travel All Summer Long—with a salary at he por nin 
to start and all railway fare paid? 


Box 17, 913 Garland Bldg., CHICAGO 
One of the country’s old and well-established business houses, with a 9 
nation wide organization, will have openings for at least fifty women teachers this Spring and 2 


yj | 


a 
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Teachers Wanted to Represent us at 
SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Summer. Work is of a school nature and offers good business training. These positions are in out 
regular sales organization and are paying 


$200 to $400 a Month 


wmnononrneee—e aa 








3 POPULAR EDUCATOR 
Eston wl edn oder ation ar rend, with protrene t howe of hha onlin POCS-AR: EDUCATOR 
Address Dept.B, F.E. COMPTON & CO., 58 E. Washington St., Chicago, Ml. Address E. S. SMITH | 
LDL LDL DL DDL DDL POD ODD OOO oororwve 2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





(Summer Schools and Summer Opportunities continued on page 331) 




















Summer Opportunities 2g 





WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 

Three year course. Registered by the State of Illinois. 

Theoretical and practical class work throughout. All 

departments. aintenance provided as well as an 


allowance each month, For further information write. 
Supt. Nursing School, 2449 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Il. 


TRAINING SCHOOL For NURSES 


Michael Reese Hospital 


Accredited by the Illinois State Department 
of Registration and Education. 3 year course. 
Practical and Theoretical Class Instruction. 
Graduates eligible for State Registration. 

Entrance Requirements: Physical fitness, 4 
years’ High School or its educational equiva- 
lent. Text books, uniforms, room, board and 
monthly allowance during training. Classes 
forming January, April and September. 


For further information apply to 
Miss M. H. Mackenzie 


Superintendent of Nurses 
Box EC, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, IIl. 








orthwester 





-On the Shore of Lake Michigan, 


Univ. extends al shore Lake 
Michican’ Boating avaliable, bathing bance ton 
the Campas, tennis courts ium. 8 
for men and women. Gresnised excursions to interest- 
and dramatic performances on by 
THE i OF LIBE ARTS—Courses leading 
=e hhemistry and Physics 
ei 
bours credit. 





t. Accoun Adv , Finance 
Uipe s Yatree Sales Was beso 


ie 
BE Ses or Bam pATM Commee ieotne 


in Education. for high school 
ore, Somentery teachers, ents, 
ro! normal schools colleges, and 
tional feaders, Nine bours = 
THE wmore, 

City of » 
Seeing fess Eda 
Faculty con 3 judges of supreme courts of 

and Washington. 


Llinois, North ‘ota, 
Fourteen hours credit. 
ay eee oe 


demonstration classes. Private 
Hoo fe Plows Vane Violin, Gellos 
Lh, AL —S, -F he 














PRIMARY TRAINING 


Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 


June 21I—SUMMER SCHOOL—July 30. 
College and Dormitory overlook Lake Michigan 

3 Departments—I. Kindergarten, Il. Primary, 

Ill. Playground. Strong Faculty—Fine Equip- 

ment—Central Location—Accredited. 


Address Registrar 
Box A, 616-22 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


PROJECT METHOD 


June 21_ SUMMER COURSE July 30 


3 Depts.—KinpERGARTEN—PRIMARY—PLAYGROUND 


Address: Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 
Box C, 616-22 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


TRAVEL Colorado 


This Summer Yellowstone 


Many popular po tours are arranged for the 
season 1921 with the teacher’s needs especially in 
mind. Get our book 














free. An rtunity will 
be given for some to earn a trip. Write for par- 
ticulars, 103 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Dept. E. 
T. & 8. TOURS CO. Chicago, Ill. 








Lyceum Arts Conservatory, Inc. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 20-August 1, Six weeks 
ELIAS DAY, Director 


“‘Thorough Preparation 
for a Definite Work.’’ 


A superior faculty, teaching every branch of 
Music and Dramatic Art. 


Work taken during summer will be credited 
on regular courses. Diplomas and Degrees. 
Write for detailed information and free catalog. 


Dept. P.E. 
CHICAGO 


Address Registrar 
600-610 Lyon & Healy Bldg. 











SCHOOL OF ELEMENTARY 
AND HOME EDUCATION 


(Accredited) z 
Formerly Chicago Kindergarten Institute 


1921 Summer School 
June 25th to July 30th 
Courses conducted by experts in Pre- 
Kindergarten, Kindergarten and Elemen- 
tary Training. Unlimited demand for 
experienced teachers. Ideal location for 
a summer in Chicago. Send for illus- 

trated catalog. 


Registrar 703 Rush Street Chicago 

















experience. 


And travel at our expense in the interest of a new educational service. 
wards of $200 per month. Positition permanent if desired. State age, education and 


AN INCOME THROUGH THE SUMMER 


Many make up- 


Address STANDARD EDUCATION SOCIETY, 189 W. Madison St., Chicago 











Adolph Brune, Harmony 


Normal Training. 


booklet. Address 





June 27 to July 30 — 5 hours a day — 5 days a week — 5 weeks. 
SESSION P 
Certificate awarded upon completion of three Summer Sessions 


Mary Strawn Vernon, Principal 
Louise St. John Westervelt, Chorus Singing 
George Nelson Holt, Community Singing 

Arthur Oglesbee, History and A ppreciation 


The special features of the Course are Methods — A and B, Choral conducting, Sight 
Singing — A and B, Ear Training — A and B, Harmony — A and B, Child Voice and 
Rote Song, History of Music, Appreciation, Orchestra Conducting, Chorus Singing, 
Community Singing and lectures on Vocal Technic as a means of personal expression. 


PROGRAM 


Summer School in Public School Music at Chicago 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Crare OssBorneE REED, Director 


Tuition. $50.00 PER 


Ann Trimingham, Assistant 


William Montelius, Orchestra Conducting 


Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday 
Methods 1 hr. 1 hr. 1 hr. 1 hr. 
Choral Conducting 1 hr. 1 hr. 1 hr. 1 hr. 
Sight Singing 1 hr. 1 hr. 1 hr. 1 hr. 
Ear Training and Harmony 1 hr. 1 hr. 1 hr. 1 hr. 
Child Voice and RoteSong 1 hr. 1 hr. 1 hr. 1 hr. 
History and Appreciation 1 hr. 1 hr. 
Orchestra Conducting 1 hr. 1 hr. 
Chorus Singing 1 hr. 
Community Singing 1 hr. 


APPLIED MUSIC 
Unusual opportunities offered in Repertoire and the Interpretation and principles of 


Eminent members of the faculty in attendance in the Piano, Violin, Voice and Theory 
Departments, as well as teachers for Beginners and Intermediate Grades. 


Send for 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Dept. P.E.,509 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 











Exchange Your Leisure this Vacation 


For a Profitable Summer of Travel 
UNUSUAL ADVANTAGES WITH AGREEABLE ASSOCIATES 





each for their summer vacation. 


W. L. McGOWEN, 








OMEN teachers wanted to travel during the summer vacation. 
to start, with all railroad fare paid. 
offering splendid chance to travel: business training and good income 
assured. Those who can start earliest and work longest given preference. 
Pleasant summer territory open. Over 100 teachers last summer averaged $500.00 
Give full particulars concerning age, educa- 
tion and time you can start work, in the first letter. 
permanent and successful business career for you. 


Box 5, 109 N. Wabash Avenue, 


Salary 
Interesting work along school lines 


This may lead toa 
Address 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





(Summer Schools and Summer Opportunities continued on page $31) 














RHYME AND STORY READERS 


By Etta Austin BLAISDELL and Mary FRANCES 
BLAISDELL 


THE RHYME AND STORY PRIMER 


_ “Story-approach” method, with emphasis on phras- 
ing. Mother Goose vocabulary. All pictures in 
colors. Price, 65 cents. 


RHYME AND STORY FIRST READER 


“Story-approach” method. Emphasis on phrasing. 
Profusely illustrated in color. Price, 65 cents. 


WIDE AWAKE JUNIOR: An Easy Primer 


Really the easiest primer—and the largest. Care- 
fully graded. All pictures in color. Vocabulary, 200 
words. Price, 65 cents. 

The new book in the series of Wide-Awake Readers. 


For Grade] 1: CHERRY TREE CHILDREN, 70 cents: 
BOY BLUE AND HIS FRIENDS, 65 cents 


“For Grade 11: THE OUTDOOR BOOK, 70 cents 
STORIES FROM A MOUSEHOLE, 75 cents 
= BUNNY RABBIT’S DIARY, 70 cents 


“For Grade 111: AMERICAN HISTORY FOR LITTLE FOLKS, 75¢c, 
PLAY AWHILE: A DRAMATIC READER, 75c. 
MERRY ANIMAL TALES, 80 cents. 
IN THE GREEN FIELDS, 75 cents 
NEAR AND FAR STORIES (1920,) 80 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 80. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 








Business 
Saps the 
Vitality 









the executive who keeps this invigorating 
and thirst-quenching tonic upon his desk 
andrefreshes himself with a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


in a glass of cool water quickly realizes 
beneficial results. Lack of phosphates may 
cause nervous and bodily exhaustion. This 
splendid acid phosphate tonic assists in re- 
plenishing the supply of these strengthen- 
ing elements in a form both pleasant and 
quickly assimilated by the system. 


Sold by Druggists 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. |. 


D-48 5-18 

















Announcing 
A PROJECT CURRICULUM 


By MarGAReET ELIZABETH WELLS $2.00 


Dealing With the Project as a Means of Organizing 

the Curriculum of the Elementary School 
q This book will help elementary school teachers everywhere 
to stimulate and direct interest to the needs and possibilities 
of humanizing and socializing the formal organization of the 
school subjects. In the measure in which her work and its 
presentation may lead teachers to introduce larger elements 
of the wholesome, p seful, social activities of children into 
the schools as a vital part of their courses of study, Miss 
Wells has made a valuable contribution to the improvement 
of the elementary school. 





SOCIOLOGICAL DETERMINATION 
OF OBJECTIVES IN EDUCATION 


By DAVID SNEDDEN, Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University $2.50 net 
The criteria of educational values examined from the modern 


social viewpoint—a shelf of testing acids for the 
educational laboratory 





REDIRECTION OF HIGH SCHOOL 
INSTRUCTION 
By H. G. Luut and H. B. Witson $1.60 


Analysis and synthesis of the modern high school curriculum 
on the social core, and the project-participation ideal 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Philadelphia 


East Washington Square 











A New Book 


Essentials of English 
Lower Grades 


HE object of the little book for Lower Grades 
(third year and review of first and second years) 
is to provide suggestions for work that will be 

a real incentive for spontaneous speaking on the part 
of the pupils and an encouragement for the formation 
of correct habits of speech. 





The oral work receives the chief attention in this 
elementary book. In every case it is made to lead 
up to the written work. 


The work is remarkably well motivated. The first 
lesson for the first school day is an oral lesson on 
“Getting Acquainted.” 


The spirit of the child has been considered in every 
exercise. The appeal to imagination is made through 
fairy stories, make-believe exercises, mind pictures, 
legends, and myths. 


Correct habits of speech and avoidance of common 
errors in the use of pronouns, verbs, etc., are developed 
through many language games. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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REMITTANCES 
Checks, drafts and 
orders should be aun 
payable to the rm. of 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


SAMPLE COPIES 





the Educational Publishing 
Company. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


When sending new address, 

always be sure to give the 

old address to which the 
has been sent. This 

is important, as your name 

alone is not si t data peed York, N.Y, 

to discontinue the copy 

going to your old address. 





ht, 1921, by Educational Publishing Com; Published M: RENT issues as 
Septe: ~ fog hey Entered at Boston Post Office as Second Zs. i 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Subscription Price, $2.00 per year. S 
Canadian Postage, 25c per year extra. Fo: 


Boston, Mass., » Bromfield Street 
, 18 E. = Street 


Canada, McClelland & Gosdckild, Toronto 


The 
duction compels us to 
inate the giving of CUR 


. A back num 
will be sent free as sam 
Weaim to have PRIMARY 
EDUCATION printed and 
in the mails about the 15th 
of the month PRECED- 
ING publication. Wait un- 
til the first of the month be- 
fore writing about the non- 
receipt of your 


Second Class Matter 


Copies, Twenty-five cents. 
Postage, 40c per year extra. 








Volume XXIX 


MAY 1921 


Number 5 











PRIMARY EDUCATION — Not “*What does it cost?’’ but *“‘Does it pay me?’’ 














A Self-Government Room 
Julia G. Straub 


HE self-government room in the fourth grade at the 
Carpenter building, under the leadership of an excep- 
tionally strong teacher, Miss Eva Alexander, is worthy 

of detailed description, so well does it carry out the vision 
of the future school. In this case the work is especially 
worth while because the pupils under her charge come in 
most cases from homes lacking everything that makes life 
worth living. Miss Alexander’s daily program follows: 


A. M. 


Thirty minutes seems a long time for opening exercises, 
but this teacher thinks that it is time well spent. Many of 
the children have had unpleasant experiences at home or 
on the way to school and are not in the condition to work 
happily. After thirty minutes spent as suggested in the 
program, they are in better working spirits. The last five 
or six minutes of the opening exercises are always devoted 
to looking over the assignments on the board. If there is 
any doubt on the part of 
the teacher as to the child’s 





8.30- 9.00 Opening Exercises, com- 
posed of prayer, flag 
salute, songs, marches, 
folk dances, current 
events, story read or 


Partial Contents of This Issue 


p bag make PRIMARY EDUCATION 
INVESTMENT, not an EXPENSE 


full comprehension of a point, 
she makes it clear; she wants 
the child to have a chance to 
ask questions. 








told by the teacher, or 
talk over the day’s as- 
signments. 


May Issue, 1921 


The children are perfectly free 
to choose which lesson they wish 
to prepare first, second, etc. 
However, they must have the 
282 total assignment completed by 


9.00- 9.15 Arithmetic Group 1. A 

9.15- 9.30 pe mace — -y . Why So Many Teachers Resign....... 280 
9.30- 9.50 thmetic Group 1. : 

9.50-10.15 ArithmeticGroup2. B A Pageant of Spring 


10.15-10.30 Recess. _ 
10.30-1050 Penmanship on_ Mon., 
Wed. and Fri. Drawing 


Rll Poss cocepsevdnthagudant 284 
Sand-table Model — A Railway Station 286 
The Excursion Train—A Primary 


the checking period, which is at 
the close of school in the after- 
noon. Naturally they must 








on Tues. and Thurs. CRORES yin cat? 288 leave the preparation of their 
10.50-11.10, oe _ a NE i siemsciteviv inact 289 lessons from time to time, 
eat saan oa sieueiiinsite The Princess and the Pea............. 290 _ as the classes are called to 
On Speaking Pieces.................. 291 the recitation according to the 

P.M. Power and Happiness Through Build- program. 
1.15- 1.35 English A and B. ing Block Projects...............+. 294 A free period is given each 
1.35- 1.50 Geography Groupl. A The Use of Pantomime............... 295 day to those who have com- 
1.50- 2.05 — Group 2. A Building a House im the First Grade. ... 296 pleted the work. They cer- 
yt a eel Group 1. B The Carpenter A NE eee ee ee 297 tainly enjoy this period, and 
2.30- 2.45 Geography Group 2. B A Project for the Sand-table.......... 298 work diligently during the day 
2.45- 3.10 Free Period. A Fourth Grade Project.............. 300 with the anticipation of one 
3.10- 3.30 Check up the day’s The “Lotus Flower” May Basket... .. 302 half-hour that is to be really 
— and correct mis- Daily Helps and Suggestions for the “their very own.’”’ They choose 
: First Four Grades................. whatever they wish to do, the 
The school is divided into four Seventeen Dolls.........-.-.+.-..++. 306 teacher suggesting things that 


groups, two in the A-4 Grade 
and two in the B-4 Grade. A 


A Department for Story Tellers....... 308 
Supplementary Reading and Language 
Lesso: 


would be profitable. Some- 
times she places a number of 


4% her eee i ee SE aa earn ren ae 319 . ° 
captain is appointed for each "- items on the blackboard, asking 
group. This captain’s duty is rss MEP secereerinerardses onic me them to choose from the list for 
to look after the discipline, see EINE 3 dn: ore atnseorenessss' that day. In good weather the 


that errors in work are corrected 





The Old Woman and Her Pig......... 319 





pupils choose ouf-door games 





before the pupil goes home, and 
assist the dow pupils when time 
permits. a pupil wishes to ask a question pertaining to 
the work Pa walks quietly to the captain instead of stopping 
the teacher’s work. At the close of the day the captain 
hands in the names of those who have acted in an unbe- 
coming manner. The captain first has a talk with them 
and if he fails to bring about a satisfactory adjustment the 
teacher takes up the matter. 


to play at this time, the captain 
taking charge of them. Some 
prefer going to the library of the school to read. Others 
draw, paint, or crochet. Afew of the brighter ones have 
more than one period after their work is finished and 
devote the time to map-making, cutting, or hand-work 
correlating with the reading or geography. Occasionally 
one will ask if he may help John or Mary with his or 
(Continued on page $37) 
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Why So Many Teachers Resign 


Mary Graham 


HE shortage of teachers is not only a condition to be 
regretted but, from the standpoint of the idealist, it is 
one to be wondered at. Teaching in itself is attractive 

work. Childhood and youth are very appealing. They 
call plainly to our spirit of helpfulness. To those who think 
strongly there is a pleasure in directing the thoughts of 
others, and the great social and moral opportunities of the 
work furnish an interest for the strongest brain and the 
biggest heart. The teacher of high purpose is thrilled with 
a sense of power. He might go further than the poet and 
say: “Let me but teach the children of a nation and I will 
shape its laws and direct its course of history.” 

The present unpopularity of the teaching profession is a 
misfortune that calls for the closest scrutiny, the most 
determined investigation, on the part of school authorities 
and social thinkers. As a former teacher of about twelve 
years’ experience I see many reasons for it. The financial 
reason is not by any means the only one. Salaries are 
being raised to an equality with salaries in other lines of 
work, but the trouble is not relieved. A writer in the 
School Board Journal says that fifty school men and women, 
breakfasting together at an N. E. A. convention, pointed 
out in a few minutes fifteen reasons other than financial 
why the best boys and girls do not care to enter the teaching 
profession. They are good reasons. All are serious ob- 
jections, but they are of small moment compared to another 
which, for obvious reasons, is not often mentioned — the 
enormous amount of work which our educational system 
demands of teachers. No employee can afford to complain 
of the work; the man or woman who goes in to win must 
assume the willingness and ability “to do as much as the 
next one.” An unwillingness to work is considered nothing 
more nor less than laziness, which is counted a moral defect. 
Here, as everywhere else, energy is at a premium. Con- 
scientious teachers attempt to learn easier ways of doing 
the required work, but, besides an objection to overcrowded 
classes, complaint is not often outspoken. Teachers are 
trained to expect hard work, and their professional interest, 
with their true appreciation of the real beauty and glory of 
the work, goes far toward quieting any objection they may 
have to the strenuousness of it. Principals and superin- 
tendents constantly urge teachers on to more and more 
work. They tell them repeatedly that the way to get more 
salary is to do more work than they are paid todo. This is 
true of employees in every trade and profession, and it is 
quite reasonable. It is mentioned here merely to show the 
attitude of teachers toward the amount of work expected of 
them, and to explain why this reason is so seldom given as 
an objection to their profession. 

It may reasonably seem to the uninitiated that as schools 
open at eight, eight-thirty, or nine o’clock in the morning 
and close at two, two-thirty, or three in the afternoon, with 
Saturday as a whole holiday, the teacher’s work is short and 
easy. In fact, school hours are not long, but they are 
intense — sometimes terribly intense. Teachers “stand at 
attention” all day long. If they are not at attention the 
chances are that something happens. Not only must the 
teacher keep in mind the facts to be taught, but she must 
present them to the mind of the pupil ancl see that he 
receives them. If a certain learned judge, who made a 
famous remark on the relative ease of teaching others and of 
following one’s own instructions, had spoken from the stand- 
point of a twentieth-century schoolma’am, he would have 
said, “I could easier twenty times do what were good to be 
done than teach one other and see that he does it.” 

It may be urged that children and young people naturally 
want to think and to do, that activity, mental and physical, 
is the first law of life, that only wise and sympathetic direc- 
tion on the part of the teacher is needed to make pupils do 


the work assigned them and do it well. This would be en- 
tirely true but for the fact that not all of us are yet normal. 
It is the great work of our school system to bring us up toa 
normal state, but that work is not yet finished. There are 
still children who do not feel well, who have not been well 
cared for, and children who are rebellious and have not the 
right relation to those around them. There is such an 
unfortunately large per cent of these abnormal young 
people that there are cases in which a teacher’s whole day is 
one long contest of wills. A seventh grade class in a well 
organized school, within recent years, had twenty-eight 
members, and among these one could not see nor hear well, 
had no power of application, was quick to anger, and had 
always to be doing something; two were hook-worm cases 
who were too lazy to work, and whose bright but idle brains 
were well-furnished workshops for his Satanic Majesty; 
and one was a victim of indigestion and resented the fact 
that he was expected to do anything but feel bad. A fifth 
was recognized as merely a case of total depravity, a boy 
who objected to any interference with his ease, was always 
on the other side, no matter what statement was made nor 
by whom, and contended for his position as long as he dared. 
The teacher had to fight day after day for an opportunity 
to teach the other twenty-three. Surely five hours of that 
work was as much as an ordinary constitution could stand 
for nine months. That class was an extreme case, but it 
comes much nearer to being the rule than that of a young 
lady who has recently said that her school work is so easy 
she has to “turn her back to take her money.” She has no 
thought of leaving her profession nor her position, which is 
really of so rare a kind that it need not be considered in any 
discussion of school conditions. 

Besides the five or six hours of classroom work usually 
expected of elementary and high school teachers, nearly 
always the day’s work calls for thirty minutes or one hour of 
extra time in which to deal with tardy workers and other 
delinquents. There are often public programs to be 
arranged and these require days and perhaps weeks of 
preparation out of school hours. Last spring, four weeks 
before a certain public school closed, a committee which was 
preparing a patriotic program asked one of the faculty to 
teach six little girls a song for the occasion. All the girls 
could play and sing well, and all that was necessary was to 
have them practice together in the school auditorium 
where the program was to be given. The teacher replied 
that they could not find a time to practice, for the audi- 
torium was being used at every recess and until late in the 
afternoons for rehearsals of the commencement programs. 
Those teachers made no charge for overtime, but took their 
pay in the success of the school as a whole. 

In addition to school work, teachers are called on to help 
in social work. They must organize parent-teacher assocl- 
ations and mothers’ meetings, and they must help with 
church and Sunday-school work — some school boards will 
not permit teachers to make a habit of going home for the 
week-ends. They must help, too, with child-welfare work 
and Junior Red Cross. These important movements can- 
not be carried on nearly so well without the co-operation of 
teachers. A plan by which they could give more of their 
time to social work would do much toward helping us over 
our troubles. 

However long a teacher’s hours may be, there are not 
many days in the school year when one can feel on leaving 
the school-house that the day’s work is done. Nearly all 
teachers, especially young teachers, find it necessary to doa 
certain amount of reading for their classes. Not many of 
them know their subjects well enough to be able to teach 
them satisfactorily without daily preparation. It requires 
this study to protect one from a constant dread of the 
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supervisor’s visit. There are new text-books with new 
problems and new facts presented, and there is new material 
for collateral reading. There are always new methods and 
new findings in the science of pedagogy. A teacher must 
keep up with what is going on in the world. Wide knowl- 
edge is of inestimable value in commanding the respect of 
pupils and inspiring them to better work. At least two 
hours a day should be allowed for reading if a teacher is to 
keep up with the times, do the most effective work, and be 
the most to his pupils. 

Most teachers fall short of this standard of reading; they 
devote their evenings, sometimes their midnights, their 
early mornings, to papers. Under present crowded school 
conditions teachers require a large amount of written work. 
It is claimed that this is necessary in order to tell what 
pupils are doing, in order to grade them. In some of the 
grades hundreds of papers are taken in every week — 
spelling lessons, language lessons, themes, outlines, maps, 
stories — sometimes one hundred a day. All of these 
should be looked over, some must be criticised and given 
back for study, and some must be corrected and given back 
to be rewritten—and then read again. In addition, 
special tests are required in every subject at least once a 
month. Under the present system perfect justice in grad- 
ing would require that a record be made of all work done by 
pupils, but that is a standard which few teachers attempt to 
reach: The amount of work it would require makes it 
impossible. Teachers work on to the end of their time and 
strength, and stop with an unpleasant feeling that their 
work is not finished, a feeling which does not contribute to 
either their comfort or self-respect. And what is very 
much worse than this feeling is the fact that the failure of 
teachers to meet the full requirements of their work reacts 
on the honor of pupils, lowering their standard of excellence 
and their sense of duty — results most devoutly to be 
shunned. 

Except rare cases of discipline, grading is the teacher’s 
most difficult work. The judge whose slumbers are dis- 
turbed over the “doubtful balance of right and wrong”’ has 
no more to worry over than the grammar school teacher 
who has to decide how near to right, measured in tenths, 
is each of hundreds of little answers. Children are keenly 
sensitive to injustice, and the pupil’s sense of right is the 
higher court before which the teacher’s decision must be 
tested, and she wants her judgment to stand as much as the 
judge on the bench wants his to stand. Hers must stand if 
it is to have the desired effect. “Papers” are the bane of 
the teacher’s existence. This is true of the college as well as 
the graded school teacher. Several years ago two men, 
members of the same family and teaching in the same 
school, went home together in the afternoon. The older 
one, a man of middle age, a brilliant man anda well-trained 
teacher, remarked as he put down a bundle of papers: 

“T’ll die by my papers.” 

The younger man, a teacher of mathematics, recently 
graduated from Harvard, replied: 

“T’m going to warm by mine.” 

It is not recorded that he immediately suited the action 
to the word, but there is no doubt that he finally carried 
out his resolution. He soon left the profession and is now a 
physician. The older man stayed with his classes, labori- 
ously grading thousands of papers, until he became a 
nervous wreck. He has just received a gentle intimation 
that his presence in the faculty is no longer desired. There 
are more teachers in a class with the young man than we 
like to think. They are not there from any want of con- 
science but simply from the instinct of self-perservation. 

Only those who are both brilliant and strong can stand the 
aces work of the schools very long without breaking 
own, 

The ceaseless grind of school work and the depressing 
feeling that work is never done often kill the inspiration 
with which teachers start out, and cause them to seek some 
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other means of livelihood. Two women are leaving the 
faculty of a state college to go into business. One of them, 
a teacher of English, was asked why they were leaving. 
She replied: 

“We do not want to work ourselves to death for nothing. 
They will not pay us enough — not as much as they would 
pay men for thesame work. They tell us that is thesystem, 
but we do not like the system.” Being asked about her 
classes and the outside work required, she said: 

“T have five classes, averaging about twenty-five members. 
One of them is entirely oral. In the other four students are 
expected to write two themes a week. The work is heavy.” 

She was expected to prepare lessons for five classes, hear 
those lessons, then read, correct, criticise, and grade two 
hundred papers a week, and an extra hundred at the end of 
the month — nine hundred papers a month. To all appear- 
ances this was not a case where the papers were used to 
warm by, and it is no wonder the woman was willing to try 
for something better. 

The fifty school men and women mentioned above gave 
as another reason why girls do not want to enter the teach- 
ing profession, the fact that they do not want to look like the 
women teachers they see. It is said that dealing con- 
stantly with inferiors, especially in a capacity of authority, 
gives one a dictatorial manner. Some smart fellow has 
said that he could tell a woman teacher the minute she 
entered a room if she had taught only half a day. Perhaps 
that is true, but it is the tired, serious, and physically 
unkempt appearance of the teacher that is most noticeable. 
When one begins the day in a hurry, as most teachers do, 
spends the greater part of it in work the success of which 
depends so largely on the feelings and the will of other 
people, fifty of them sometimes, and goes home with a 
bundle of papers to be graded at night, one cannot feel 
really light-hearted and gay. If a teacher tries to “pack 
up her troubles in an old handbag” and go off to the picture 
show or somewhere else for fun, she very often has to carry 
the bag with her in a feeling that there are papers at home 
to be graded; and when eleven o’clock comes, or twelve, and 
she is still trying to decide whether certain little answers 
should be graded five or six, whether a certain theme is 
worth seventy-five or eighty, she thinks of how anxious the 
pupils will be for their grades next morning and wishes she 
had stayed on the job. Pupils’ themes are not type- 
written, some people never learn to write plainly, and 
reading twenty-five or thirty papers in an evening is trying 
on thenerves. A day with such an ending is unsatisfactory. 
Next morning the teacher goes to school tired, unhappy, 
feeling that there is something wrong with the world. 
Young people are intuitively sympathetic, and the pupils 
soon feel that something is wrong. Then some of them 
help to make it worse. The night’s work is harder for the 
unpleasant day and the next day’s work no better. Crow’s 
feet and gray hairs come to teachers from intensity and 
difficulty of living more often than from length of years. 

In some cases the peculiar manner of young lady teachers 
comes from a conspicuous effort for a good time that they 
seem to put forth in the fear that life and youth will pass 
them by. Those who have in charge the regulation of our 
school system need to take into consideration the fact that 
teaching is labor and that “labor is not a commodity, but 
life.” 

No one denies the strenuousness of the teacher’s work. 
School authorities recognize it and sometimes pass regula- 
tions forbidding young women teachers to go to places of 
amusement except on Friday evenings, insisting that they 
devote all their time to school work. Board members say 
that other people have to work long hours, why not teachers? 
Superintendents and principals say the work cannot be 


- done in any shorter time. They do not recommend any 


way out of the drudgery of it. A hard-working principal, 
asked one of his teachers to recommend him for a superin- 
(Continued on page 332) 
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For the May Picture Study 


A Pageant of Spring 
A May Fete 


Bernice Lloyd 
CAST OF CHARACTERS 


VIOLETS (fifteen) 
DarsteEs (fifteen) 
Frost FLakEs (ten) Crocusss (fifteen) 
SuNBEAMS (twelve) Covers (fifteen) 
Sun BUTTERFLIES (twelve) 
WIND Roses (twelve) 


BLUEBIRD 
WoopPECKER 


Couns (five) 
SPRING Raw Farry 
RAINBOw (seven) 


FLOWER Grrts (four) 
PRINCESS SPRING 
QUEEN oF May 


Worms (six) Mars oF Honor (eight) 
DANDELIONS (twenty) PacEs (two) 
Frocs (six) 


SETTING — Wooded Park, with a throne constructed for Queen of May 


In spring, Bluebird returns from his winter’s visit south, 
and decides to give a pageant in honor of Princess 
Spring and the Queen of May. He invites all the fairies, 
flowers, and wood people. 

Accordingly, he has Mr. Woodpecker, who is handy 
with his hammer, post the following notice on the tallest 
walnut tree in the park: 


PAGEANT OF SPRING 
HELD IN THESE ,WOODS THIS MORNING 
AFTER THE COMING OF THE SUN 
TO WELCOME 
PRINCESS SPRING AND QUEEN OF MAY 


— BLUEBIRD 





Chatting and hopping about, Bluebird and Woodpecker 
climb upon the fence to watch for wood-things to appear. 

Frost Flakes dance upon the scene. There are ten 
dressed in white dresses, white shoes and socks, with big 
white dabs of cotton on head, sprinkled with artificial snow. 
They skip and dance, waltz time. Then the Sunbeams 
come, appearing to clash with Frost Flakes; that is, they 
dance towards the Frost Flakes with six running steps; 
pause; step left, pointing right; step right, pointing left; 
run six steps forward, step left, etc., until they mingle with 
Frost Flakes in such a way that one cannot tell which 
will win. Two or three times they rush forward and 
recede till the Frost Flakes skip away in different directions, 
‘going one by one, at intervals. 

The Sunbeams continue dancing. Any waltz step move- 
ment can be used. There are twelve Sunbeams; costumes, 
white foundation with stripes of pink, yellow, rose, orange. 
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In the midst of their dance, the Sun appears, dressed in 
a gorgeous gold costume of Grecian design. She has gold 
tinsel fastened from shoulder to wrist and some thin, 
filmy, yellow material fastened across shoulders from wrist 
to wrist, to represent wings. 

When she dances to “ Melody in F,” the Sunbeams divide 
and frolic away, six to each side of her, and sway in motion 
with the music. While she is giving expression, by dancing 
to her great joy in supremacy of rule, the Wind comes forth 
in spirit of play and dances before her. 

Soon the Wind beckons to the Clouds, five of which 
dance in, chasing the Sun. They try to close around her 
in a circle, but she dances from place to place. Clouds and 
Sun dance back and forth till, when the Clouds are thickest 
around the Sun, the Rain Fairy dances upon the green. 

Rain Fairy moves slowly at first, then dances faster and 
faster with pirouettes and whirls, gradually dancing slowly 
again. While she is still moving, the Rainbow appears 
and dances in semi-circles. Seven girls, each dressed in a 
color of the rainbow, dance waltz time. The Clouds still 
try to circle the Sun, to keep her from seeing the Rainbow, 
but Sun comes out. 

Clouds, Rain Fairy, and Rainbow disappear. Sun 
dances from place to place, touching certain objects that 
have huddled themselves upon the ground near the close 
of the previous dance. Sun dances back and touches them 
again. From one to another she goes, touching them until 
the worms, with serpentine motions, rise up from the 
ground and dance, snake fashion. (Costume — green, 
slate, brown, or tan cloth, wound round and round the 
body.) Bluebird and Woodpecker jump off fence, hop 
over and dance with the Worms. 

Sun dances around over the green, and wakes other 
objects to life. The Dandelions, twenty in number, 
spring up immediately. They dance with lively movement, 
part of the time in circles of four hands around; then all 
break and dance in large circle around the Sun. 

By this time, the Frogs have revived since Spring Rain’s 
appearance. They dance and hop into the arena, led by 
Bluebird and Woodpecker. When the Frog-hop is finished, 
fifteen Violets appea.r Daisies also appear and dance the 
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daisy chain to waltz time. Crocuses dance on other parts 
of the field. Sun is in the background. The Clovers skip 
and play in rings of three and four in some parts of their 
frolic. 


While the flowers fall into the background, the Butter- 
flies (twelve) advance in the Butterfly Dance. After the 
dance, they disperse among the flowers in the background. 

Twelve Roses walk in, in slow, stately motion. They 
carry arms full of roses. They merely sway with the 
music. The Butterflies come back towards the Roses, as 
if welcoming them. Roses divide in equal numbers, with 
Butterflies on each side of them —all forming a semi- 
circle, leaving a space between the division, through which 
four little flower girls, with baskets of flowers on their arms, 
lead Princess Spring, attached to them by long white 
ribbons. Princess Spring is dressed in green. The Flower 
Girls advance, dropping the ribbon streamers, and stand 
within the semi-circle, while the Princess dances a beautiful 
solo to Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song.” 

Soon four other little Flower Girls advance, with baskets 
of flowers. They scatter flowers on the green, because the 
Queen of May follows, attended by eight Maids of Honor. 
Two little Pages hold the Queen’s train. Maids of Honor 
follow in couples. 

Princess Spring takes the crown from one of her own little 
Flower Girls and the Queen kneels and receives the crown 
of rosebuds and lilies of ,the valley. The Queen rises and 
Princess Spring takes a long-stemmed lily from another 
of her little flower girls and presents the Queen with a wand. 

The Roses then, in groups of four abreast, precede the 
others to the throne, scattering roses on the way. The 
little Flower Girls do likewise. Spring and her little Flower 
Girls fall in at back of train. The Queen of May is seated 


on the throne with members of her train about her, while 
Princess Spring and her attendants, joined by Bluebird and 
Sun, are seated on the platform, also. 

Twelve May-poles are then wound by the various groups 
of Frost Flakes, Sunbeams, Worms, Flowers, etc., in honor 
of the Queen, while the orchestra plays ‘“‘In Blossom Time.” 
All pay tribute to the Queen of May, then leave the arena. 








A May Project 


Florence A. Powell 
(Book rights reserved) 


Who Told the News 


Oh the sunshine told the bluebird, 
And the bluebird told the brook, 

That the dandelions were peeping 
From the woodland’s sheltered nook. 


Then the brook was blithe and happy 
And it babbled all the way, 

As it ran to tell the river 
Of the coming of the May. 


Soon the river told the meadow, 
And the meadow told the bee, 
That thé tender buds were swelling 
On the old horse-chestnut tree. 


And the bee shook off its torpor, 
And it spread each gauzy wing, 
As it flew to tell the flowers 
Of the coming of the spring. 


Easter, Spring’s great festival, has left not only with 
us, but with all children, the great thrill of life. Every- 
thing surrounding us bespeaks life, the birds, buds, 
trees, flowers, grasses, the sunshine — all outdoor activities. 

The teacher has a wealth of material to stimulate the 
child to enter with a searching, interested, and imagina- 
tive mind into the study of his surroundings: Why they 
exist, what they mean to him, what they mean to all 
others, and how his life compares with all that surround 
him from nature’s store-house. 

Spring is really a promise fulfilled —the evidence of 
the return of life. The schoolroom atmosphere should be 
one of life; decorations, seat work, pictures, blackboard 
decorations, all in keeping with the main idea of spring life. 
Bulbs planted, watching their growth and recording not 
only enlightens a child, but creates in him a desire to have 
his own garden. 

To-day, as never before, the teacher has not only to 
awaken interest in the little boy or girl entrusted to her 
care, but to direct. The child is taken away from the 
simple marvelous beauties that come to him as an heritage 
by the artificial attractions of the age. 

Asa teacher of primary children, I marvel that children — 
especially children located in one of the most attractive 
localities of our city — walk to and from school without 
seeing some of the wonders that lie within their pathway: 
the sky, clouds, sun, budding trees, kind of trees, location 
of nests, flowers, shrubs, various birds, lawns, gardens, 
insects, hedges, boulevards, all these are an everyday 
occurrence. Unless special attention is directed to them, 
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think of the delight and interest the child misses. 
boy or girl raised in the country far excels the city child 
in regard to this; for many a country child the great .out- 


The 


doors has been his school. Let us, as educators, begin in 
the kindergarten to awaken in every child the love of the 
great outdoors and all the treasures it holds for them. 
The May project for the teacher is to put into the child’s 
life the beauty and value of life. How all living things are 
a part of his life. This thought should govern the Morning 
Talks, language work, spelling, supplementary reading, 
dramatizations, music, story play and games, art, hygiene, 
arithmetic, and in the kindergarten the circle talks, hand 
work, room decorations, songs, memory gems, and games. 


Suggestions for Teachers 
Spring rains. 
Spring flowers. 
Buds. 
How the buds grew. 
When the leaf-buds are formed. 
How protected and low the leaves are folded in the 
bud. 
Different stages of growth. 
How the bud opens. 
(Lilac and horse-chestnut buds excellent specimens) 


4 Return of the birds. 
Where they come from. 
Why they return. 
First bird of spring. 
Nesting habits. 
Where to build. 
Materials used. 
Different types of nest. 
Construction of nest as to bird’s need. 
Eggs, color, size, shape. 
Appearance of birds. 
Father and mother’s care of little ones. 
Food the bird family find to eat. 
How children can help and protect the birds. 
Singing habits. 
5 Clouds. 
Observation by children for shape, 
movement. 
What the wind does to the clouds. 
Rain clouds — how they appear, what they do to 
the earth, with what they are filled. 
Why so many rain clouds in the spring? 
Clouds at sunset —the different beautiful colors. 
How colored. 
What the sky tells us. 
Habit formed to observe the sky many times a day. 
Making of a weather chart. 
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6 Gardens. 

Finding a suitable place for a garden. 

What makes the place desirable? 

Preparation of the soil. 

Purchasing the proper seed for the type of -soil in 
garden. 

How to plant the seed. 

Care of the garden. 

Home garden. 

School garden. 

Community garden. 

City’s preparation of flower beds, boulevards, hedges, 
etc. 

The farmer’s preparation. 

What is the difference between a wild flower and a 
garden flower? 

How the community is improved by individual 
gardens. 

The lesson and help derived by each child having 
his own little garden bed. 


Any one of these groups form the basis of language 
work, oral, written, correlated art and poster work, the 
amount covered or the manner of presentation depend- 
ing upon grade, age, and type of class. 

Outdoor periods for work of this kind are most helpful. 


Spring Study of Birds 


Through colored pictures or the living bird, every child 
should know most of the following: bluebird, robin, 
owl, kingfisher, woodpecker (downy), woodpecker (red- 
headed), crow, oriole (Baltimore), bobolink, meadow- 
lark, blackbird, goldfinch, scarlet tanager, cardinal, cat- 
bird, house wren, brown thrasher, mourning dove, Bob 
White, blue-jay, and flicker. 


Some Things to Remember 


That the cardinal is but one of three red birds. 
That every wren is not a house wren. 
That every thrush is a wood thrush. 
That there are about nineteen types of sparrows. 
That there are about six kinds of woodpeckers. 
Birds classified according to their food habits. 
a Insect eaters—short, thick bills. (Canary) 
b Seed eaters —long, sharp bills. (Catbird) 
c Birds of prey — hooked beak. (Hawk) 
d Flycatchers — flat bills that open far back. 
(Swallow) 
e Vegetable eaters — broad, flat bills. (Duck) 
f Food from mud —long, sharp bills. (Kildeer) 


How some birds move 
Robin — hops. 
Mourning dove — short steps and toddles. 
Blue-jay — noisy call when he flies. 
Hummingbird — darts. 


Suggestions for making a bird booklet 
Attractive cover, painted, cut-outs or stenciled. 
First page — picture of bird. 
Second page — date of arrival. 
Third page — data compiled from observations as to 
size, shape, color, markings, wings, feet, toes. 
Fourth page — picture of nest. 

Fifth page — description of nest, material used, loca- 
tion, why chosen, eggs, color, number, size. 
Sixth page — Original selection or a copied selection 

about the bird studied. 

In studying a bird in a primary grade, through many 
experiences it has proven most effective and attractive to 
take the}bird and its home in comparison with the child 
and his home, 


The Bluebird 


The Child The Bird 


My family The Bird’s family 
My house The Bird’s house 

My baby The Bird’s baby 
How I am fed How the birds are fed 
My clothes How birds are dressed 
The way I move How a bird flies 
My school Bird’s school 


My everyday duties The bird’s lessons 


Language I speak Bird’s language ~ 
What part I am in The bird’s share in the 
my community community 
The Robin 


Study from a colored picture of the robin and his nest 
and eggs, unless fortunate enough to take the children 
outside to study the bird in his natural environment, only 
this proves unsatisfactory many times when studying 
detail work. But at least try to have one lesson when 
children observe the bird, how he walks, flies, finds his 
food, where he lives. 

Robin found all over our United States — heralds in the 
spring with his “Cheep-up”’ song. 

Body — How he is made to suit his life. In order to fly, 
his body is made so that his back becomes narrower towards 
the tail, his feet drawn up, his feathers lie backward, his 
greatest weight below the wings so he will not tip over. 

Head black, joined to body like a hinge, so Robin can 
turn his head around to arrange his feathers. 

No teeth — gizzard prepares food for stomach. 

Robin’s tongue used as a finger to pick up food. 

Eyes round, placed so as to look two ways at once. 
Color of eyes. 

Ears — Robin turns his head on side to listen. Watch 
him hunt for an earthworm. Keen hearing. Ears placed 
behind eyes and a little below them. 

Dress — covered by gorgeous feathers. 

Feet — bird stands upon his toes. Observe how Robin 
rests upon the bough. 

Robin’s wings — slate-colored and black. Strong wings. 

Food — eats caterpillars, cherries, earthworms. 

Nest — lined with round mud cup, which makes it firm 
and safe. Mud brought by mother bird to nest; shaped 
by her breast. 

Baby bird — spots over his breast. Always hungry, very 
clumsy. Eats each day two or three times its own weight. 
Legend — “How the Robin’s Breast Became Red” — 

N ame Myths by Flora J. Cook. (Pages 24 and 25) 

In the same book — “An Indian Story of the Robin.” 

(Pages 26, 27, 28) 


For Kindergarten, First, and Second Grades 
Study of the Bean 


Each child to have his own specimen — a dried bean. 
Observations. 
As to size, shape, color; how the bean feels; covering 
(smooth and hard). 
Soak the bean over night. (Each child to have a speci- 
men on the second day). 
Softened covering, removal of skin; the two parts of the 
bean; the little baby plant asleep within the bean. 
Planting of beans in window boxes in the schoolroom. 
Watering and daily observing of bean by children. 
Date upon board of the first appearance of plant. 
Numerous records until the bean has become a fair-sized 
lant. 
m Unearth one plant, study the roots, stem, leaves; draw- 
ing and freehand cutting; keep in art folder. 
A week later study another plant; draw and save. 
When jblossoms appear record, draw and save with the 
others. 
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Train vines upon strings so that children can watch the 
plants until the beans appear. 
, This is taken up in the simplest of form in kindergarten; 
simplest sentences added in first grade; in second, children 
write original stories. 


Things to Do in the Spring 

Draw bird pictures. — 

Freehand cuttings of ‘nests and birds. 

Bird booklets. 

Study of trees; learn the common trees, common bushes. 

Make a garden. 

Make a bird house. 

Spring walks and excursions. 

Booklet of “Spring Trips.” 

Spring Diary — when and where you see the bird or 
or flower first. 

Read about the wonders of the spring time. 

Form Bird Clubs, Garden Clubs, Outing Clubs, or 
Hiking Clubs. 

Clean-up campaign. 


Reference Books 
All the Year Round — Part III — Spring — Frances L. 
Strong. 
The Year Out of Doors — Dallas Lore Sharp. 
The Stories Mother Nature Told Her Children — Jane 
Andrews. 
Nature Study — Overton and Hill. 


A Word of Warning 
In city or country, in the springtime of the year, when 
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one is lost in the beauty and sense of freedom that seems 
to call him hither and thither, children should be cautioned 
in traffic rules preventing all accidents. 


Some Necessary Warnings 


Do not play in the street or where there is traffic. 

Always stop — look — listen — before stepping from 
curb or roadside. 

Cross at proper crossing — don’t be a “jay walker.” 

Do not hitch onto any vehicle. Do not try to steal a 
ride on cars, auto, or truck. 

Watch for motor cycles. 

Do not play near or on street-car or railroad tracks. 

Obey the traffic policeman. 

Don’t take a chance — many times it proves fatal. 

Keep head and arms inside a car, train, or auto when 
moving. 

Do not get off a moving vehicle. 

Do not cross behind train, street car, or moving vehicle. 

Do not play with matches. 

Do not touch live wire. 

Always obey traffic rules. 

Try by an example to help others. 

Learn traffic games, songs, and selections. 

Remember you are needed, and to be of great service 
you must have a perfect body and keen mind. 

Avoid any accident to your body. 


“Care for all living creatures great and small, 
For the dear Lord, He made them all.” 





Sand-Table Model—A Railway Station 


An English Teacher 


A Railway Station has always a great fascination for 
little children. The railway is of special interest here, as the 
school is situated near an important railway junction, and 
many of the children’s fathers are railway employees. 

A plan of the Station was first drawn on the blackboard 
and the various things indicated. The most simple models 
were attempted first. 

At the end of each lesson the best models were reserved 
for the sand-table. At the end of the term the model 
station was put together. A background in pastels was 
first fixed to the sand-table, and the platforms arranged and 
covered with brown paper. 

Toy railway lines were laid between, and on these the 


children placed their engine, carriages, wagons and trucks. 
To the left is seen the signal box and signal. To the 
right the railway bridge. On the platform are the waiting- 
room, cloak-room, booking office, seats and book stall, the 
we laden with small colored scraps of paper to represent 

Last of all, the children cut out and colcred (in their free 
cutting lesson) the passengers and officials. The holidays 
were close at hand so the children named the station 
‘Holiday Station.” 

Great was their delight, when the model was finished, to 
“ate it into the hall for the rest of the school to see and 
admire. 
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The Excursion Train—A Primary Project 
Letheld Hahn 


Primary Critic Teacher, Training Department, Kansas City, Mo. 


HIS project was worked out with first grade children 
toward the close of the year. We had exhausted 
the possibilities of our previous project, and the last 

few weeks of school demanded a strikingly different idea 
to keep the children working in groups on one large project 
rather than to let them go back to the more individual 
work of the beginning of the year. 

In talking over plans for the summer vacation, we found 
that many of the children were going away on the train. 
One of the children suggested playing train. The full 
possibilities of the project did not appear to the teachers 
at first, but a group discussion led to enthusiastic plans 
for a “real excursion train.” The project seemed to offer 
greatest possibilities along the line of dramatic play; but 
when the teachers made for themselves a pre-plan of 
possibilities in subject matter to develop through the 
project, they, too, became enthusiastic. A trip to the 
Union Station started the project. The previous discussions 
furnished a background of “What to Look for.” 

The children changed the teacher’s plans in many in- 
stances and added to every possibility. The project lasted 
over a month and until the last day of school. 

All seat work grew out of the project. The periods when 
other groups were reading furnished excellent opportunity 
for experimentation with the cheaper materials. Dis- 
cussions by all the children preceded each seat work period. 
After each period of experimentation like this the children 
came together to see results. No finished product made 
by the teacher was given to the children for them to copy. 
The beginnings were always imaginative, although a good 
mental image of the thing to be made was gained in the 
beginning by discussions and by seeing the different varieties 
of articles themselves when possible. The children who 
could show a good product after some experimentation 
were allowed to use better materials. Each material was 
criticised and accepted by the group before it was used in 
the large product. 

The first few discussions brought out many suggestions 
covering the whole field. The teacher was eager to seize 
upon all suggestions of the children which could be profitably 
used. Many suggestions, however, were not practical, 
and when this was the case, the teacher quickly led the 
plans in another direction. For instance, the children 
wanted both the Union Station and the excursion train. 
We had developed several types of stories earlier in the 
year and the children wanted to move all these into the 
depot. The teachers foresaw that lack of space would 
prevent having every kind of store, so the counters in the 
depot were limited to a fruit counter and a counter for 
books and magazines (both new store possibilities). 

Enough project work had been done earlier in the year 
for the children to realize they must work on one part at 
a time. We decided to choose people and try them out 
for their parts and at the same time work upon some part 
of the project at both seat work and free work periods. 
Nearly all of the language work came out of the project. 

Our first need was to choose various employees around 
the depot. Following discussions of what each one should 
do and say, we tried out various children before we chose 
them for permanent parts. The rest of the children sat 
on the floor and followed developments closely, criticising 
at the end. We tried to avoid memorizing any part. 
Each playing took a slightly different turn, although some 
of the most desirable phrases were adopted permanently. 

When we had equipped the train and depot, parts of the 
journey were discussed and played. For instance, it took 
a week to discuss and equip the dining-car and play it in 


parts. After a month’s planning and working, we chose a 
mother, father, and two children to take the trip. 

All employees of the depot and train were in their places 
and the rest of the children sat quietly in a group and 
watched the family of four consult information man, buy 
tickets, check baggage, buy fruit for children, go to the 
train and take the entire journey. Several different 
families were chosen at different times. 


Record of Subject Matter 
Spoken Language 


1 Discussion of what we saw at the Union Station. 

2 Discussions of what the various members of train- 

crew and employees of the depot say and do. 

a Conductor — Answers questions, punches tickets, etc. 

b Man who sells books, magazines, candy, and fruit on 
the train. (Example: What he says about candy — 
good flavor, home-made, pure, cheap, put up in 
pretty boxes.) 

c Dining-car employees — Waiters and manager. What 
they do and say. One chosen to go through train 
and announce meals. Practice in waiting on people. 
Bill of fare limited to simple menus, previously 
worked out during Health Campaign. : 

d The railroad employees who run the train. Duties 

of engineer, fireman, brakeman. (Who rings the 
bell?) 

Sleeping-car employees. How porter makes beds, 
answers calls in night, etc. 

Parlor-car employees. 

Coaches for largest part of crowd. 

Conversations of passengers on the train. How 
people pass the time. (Read, crochet, talk, discuss 
scenery, play with babies, help old ladies, etc.) 

it Employees of depot. “ Red-caps — their duties. Try- 
ing out for part. Information men. (We decided 
who could probably answer all questions — also 
anticipated what questions might be asked.) Men 
at ticket window — regular tickets and Pullman 
tickets. Lady to help travelers in waiting-room. 
Baggage man. Shaw Transfer. Clerks to sell 
fruit and papers in depot. 

7 Planning the’trip. Children wanted to go to New 
York. Teacher helped plan stops — Chicago, De- 
troit, and New York City. 

k Necessity for each child to know his name, his parents’ 
names and his address. Danger of traveling unless 
he does. 


is) 


Pi 


Added to Vocabulary 


Change cars, pass, half-fare, station, interesting stories, 
latest books, dining-car in rear, porter, brakeman, fireman, 
engineer, all aboard, Pullman, berth, sleeper, information, 
round trip, baggage, coach, platform, and reduced rates. 


Correction of English 


“T have” instead of “TI got.” 

Do you wish any? 

Is there anything else? 

Have you any? 

May [help carry your grip? 

“T saw” instead of “I seen.” 

I have none. 

Good enunciation necessary for all railroad employees. 
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Writing 

By the end of the year the children were able to write 
anything fairly well, so we worked in small groups in the 
writing. The children who were able to do it, wrote 
original signs, and practiced them on the blackboard and 
on large paper. Some writing lessons were given. to all 
together, when each child wrote the same thing and the 
best results were chosen by us. The younger children 
contributed much more than they ever had before. The 
simpler words were spelled also, but the longer words, like 
“information,” were written from the teacher’s copy on the 
board. 

We found that the children were apt to form bad habits 
of capitalization unless we explained carefully why the 
signs were capitalized and used the words in other lessons 
without the capitalization. For instance, in a reading 
lesson, recording parts of the excursion. 


Record of Writing Development 

Information, To out-going trains, in, out, waiting-room, 
tickets, Pullman, check room, Shaw Transfer Co., bulletin 
board for time-table, on time, late, fruit, books, new books, 
books to read, train, chairs, wait, bill of fare in dining car, 
names of stations, on tickets, numbers on berths, sign to 
stand against train (train to Chicago, Detroit, New York 
City). 


Number 


(Here, too, many lessons with a group as a whole prepared 
for further use of number facts in playing the project.) 

Making change for tickets — full and half fares. Telling 
time. Selling fruit, magazines, etc., on the train and in the 
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depot required prices, addition of numbers, subtraction in 
making change, etc. Practice in writing numbers preceded 
price marks, train numbers, etc. Prices of dining car meals, 
$1.00, counting up what several meals would cost, paying 
red-caps with dimes, paying transfer men in quarters. 


Fine and Industrial Arts 

Decoration of fruit and magazine stand in depot. Books 
and magazines —a collection of the best crayon work we 
could do. Picture books labeled. Artistic arrangement 
of pictures in books, candy boxes covered with tissue paper, 
various designs, criticism of color combinations. Arrange- 
ment of train and depot to combine utility and beauty. 
Decoration of paper plates in dining car. Dining tables 
decorated. Also napkins and table cloths with monogram. 
Tickets for Pullman and coach, caps for red-caps, aprons 
for waiters, suit-cases made from cardboard boxes, fruit 
baskets to carry, pocket-books. 

Cray Fruits — painted and shellacked — stick candy, 
chocolates, suckers, candy in boxes, dining-car food, chewing 
gum of clay in paper wrappers, slot machine of blocks. 

Woop Telephones, stools to help people get on trains, 
back platform of dining car, bars on ticket windows, truck 
to haul trunks and suit-cases. 


Arrangement in Schoolroom 


The Union Depot was arranged in the cloak-room, which 
had a window. Cars were arranged along the side of the 
room. Little chairs were used, one car to a window. A 
table turned upside down on another served as upper and 
lower berths, with curtains of crepe paper. One corner 
of the room was fitted up for the dining car, and much of 
the equipment of this the children brought from home. 


Substituting 


Blanche O. Allman 


O-DAY, with teachers at a premium, there are not many 
available experienced teachers for substituting. Many 
times classes suffer from lack of any teacher at all, or 

from some one who is making an effort, but has no past 
experience to help. As a result, after several unsuccessful 
though heroic attempts at substituting, the novice gives up. 
The strain of a class which she can neither discipline nor 
teach is too much for her. 

My first advice to a substitute would be: Do not be too 
ambitious to get facts across until you have first mastered 
your class. Do not put yourself at the mercy of a class by 
asking the children about bells, signals, dismissals or how 
their regular teacher does things. Get all such information 
from the principal, another teacher or some child who has 
been vouched for as trustworthy. Not that children as a 
whole aren’t trustworthy, but they still like to play tricks 
on “the sub.” Not only that, but the psychology of con- 
fidence rather than questioning is very apparent. 

As soon as possible after you enter the classroom assign 
some written work. The nature of this you can judge from 
the plan book which most teachers are required to keep. 
If there is any question of arrangement of papers, simply 
state that since you do not know where they usually place 
names, etc., you would like the papers arranged thus and so. 
Go to the board and clearly show just how you mean, and 
as this is perhaps your first command, see that it is 
obeyed. 

While the children are doing this written work, note the 
attitude of the class, expecially the attitude of individuals. 
You should now discover and determine the trying cases, 
and now is your opportunity to exact work from all. I 





have felt in all my substituting work that if one can com- 
mand the class the first hour, the rest is comparatively 
easy. But the class must mean “your” class to you — 
enact as much work and obedience as the regular teacher 
would, and then “Miss Substitute” will not be synonymous 
with ‘‘Miss Good Time” for the class. 

Do not look only for trouble, but also for good. Note 
effort to do the right thing and commend that effort. 

Above all, don’t throw the written work in the waste 
basket unmarked, especially if you are to return the follow- 
ing day. Make some provision for marking all written 
work and have the children know it is marked. Do not be 
“easy” in your marking, and you will get good results. I 
was told once by a training teacher that if I noted a tendency 
toward disorder in my class, I should make the children 
write until they were so tired that they would be glad for 
oral work. 

If your class is difficult to control do not have music or 
physical training the first day. A splendid thing is to be 
ready with stories, and just before recess or dismissal, when 
the class is more apt to be restless, tell one. This means a 
great deal to a class, and it seems to me a good story often 
wins a class to your side. 

When you have finished any particular bit of substituting 
leave a neat, orderly room. An outline of the work you 
have covered is always appreciated by the teacher. 

Realize the importance of your work! Substituting is 
not easy. A good substitute is almost priceless to a 
principal and once you have shown him or her that you are 
serious and can command respect and obedience, many will 
be the calls you will receive. 
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The Princess and the Pea 


(Adapted from Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tale) 


(This play was given at the Vassar College Campus School in June, 1918) 





i following dialogue was originated by third grade 
children, from a scenario of the story of “The Princess 

and the Pea,” told them in two acts. The play was 
given with no scenery, and the three cambric costumes were 
sewed by the children after they had been cut out and 
basted. Costumes of royalty appeal especially to children, 
and even cambric can become quite gorgeous when trimmed 
with gold and silver paper. Ermine is imitated by dobs 
of shoe blacking on canton flannel, and silver tinsel Christ- 
mas rope makes effective crowns when sewed on a founda- 
tion of silver-colored cardboard. Colors which go well 
together for the costumes of thé three characters are 
purple and lavender for the queen, a lavender gown and 
purple ermine trimmed robe, with a long train; dark red 
for the Prince, with silver trimmings and silver sword, 
and light green for the Princess. If a water-proof cape 
can be borrowed from some child, this can be showered 
with water and worn by the Princess, so that she will have 


the appearance of being dripping wet when she comes in 
from the storm. 


CHARACTERS 


QUEEN PRINCE PRINCESS 


ACT I 
Evening in the Queen’s Palace 


Queen How I would like to see my son, the Prince, this 
evening! Two years it has been since he left the palace in 
search of a princess. (Knock is heard and the Prince enters) 
Oh, my son, my son! (They embrace.) I was just thinking 
of you and wishing you would come back. Have you found 
a princess to marry? 

Prince’ No, mother, I didn’t find one. 

Queen It is strange. You’ve searched two years and 
not seen even one princess? 

Prince Oh, yes, I’ve seen many people who said they 
were princesses, but I couldn’t be sure they were not 
pretending. Not one seemed like a real princess. They 
ali acted queer in one way or another. I shall start out 


again to-morrow and continue my search. I will not marry 
any one except a real princess, if it takes me all my life 
to find one. There must be a real princess somewhere in 
the world, if I can only find her. 

Queen I wish you could; but listen, is there some one 
knocking at the gate? I think I hear a voice outside. 

Princess Please may I come in? 

Queen Yes. Some one is asking to come in. (Opens the 
door.) 

Princess It is kind of you to let me in. May I spend 
the night here? I am very wet and tired. It is raining 
hard and I’ve traveled far to-day. 

Queen Yes, certainly. Take off your cloak and sit here 
by the fire. (She takes off her cloak.) 

Prince (whispering in astonishment) Mother, look! She 
wears a crown! Can she be a princess? (To Princess) 
Are you a real princess? 

Princess Yes, and are you a prince? 

Prince Of course. 

Queen If you’ll excuse me, I’ll go upstairs and see 
about having a room made ready. I’ll be back very soon. 
Make youself comfortable while I’m gone. 

Prince Where is your father’s kingdom? 

Princess It can’t be far from here, but I must have 
lost my way in the storm, for I’ve traveled all day and 
not reached it, and yet this morning I was not a day’s 
journey from my father’s kingdom. 

Prince To-morrow I’ll go with you and see that you 
reach home safely. 

Queen (returning) Your room is ready. I’ll show you 
the way. (She and the Princess say good-night to the Prince, 


who bows.) 
ACT II 
Next morning 


Queen That was a clever idea of mine! 

Prince (entering) Good-morning, mother. 

Queen Good-morning, my son. Soon we will find 
whether or not we entertained a real princess here last 
night. 

Prince How can you be sure about that? 

Queen I'll tell you. Last night I put a pea on the 
slats of the bed our visitor was to sleep on. On top of 
the pea I put twenty feather mattresses, and on top of 
those I put twenty eiderdown puffs. When she comes 
downstairs we’ll ask her how she slept, and then we can 
tell whether she is the real princess you are seeking. 


(Enter Princess, yawning.) 


Prince (bows) Good-morning. 

Queen Good-morning. I hope you slept well! 

Princess (crossly) Well, I should say I didn’t! I don’t 
know whatever could have been the matter with that bed. 
I never spent such a miserable night. No matter which 
way I turned, I couldn’t find a comfortable spot in the bed. 
It seemed as if I were lying on something all the time. 
It was awful! 

Queen I’m so glad! Now we know that you are a real 
princess, for no one except a real princess would be so 
delicate as to feel a pea underneath twenty mattresses 
and twenty eiderdown puffs. My son, your search is 
ended. Here is your princess. 

Prince I’ve been looking two years to find you. Will 
you marry me? 

Princess Yes. 

Queen It was the pea that found the princess. 
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PEAKING pieces is to some children the most delightful 
part of school life: but to others, it is the one school 
duty to be dreaded and avoided. Teachers soon learn 

which children like to speak and which ones shrink from 
doing so. Usually the ones who enjoy speaking pieces are 
those to whom memorizing is an easy task, and standing 
before the entire school, or in the presence of visitors, has 
no terrors. The timid, shy, bashful children, and those 
who are poor at memorizing, are the ones who dread to 
speak pieces. 

It is quite natural that a teacher, getting up school 
exercises for holidays or close of school, should desire to 
make as good an impression as possible upon the parents 
and friends assembled, by having her program go off without 
a slip from start to finish, and to further this end, it is 
altogether a too common practice for the teacher to pick 
her star pupils for places on the program and leave out 
entirely those children who she knows find speaking a 
difficult task. 

Yet, is it right for a teacher to do this? Is she being 
fair to the school as a whole, when she allows only the best 
scholars to participate in the exercises? Is not such a 
procedure going to have an effect — and a bad one — on 
those who are left out? 

Speaking pieces is as much a part of the school curriculum 
as learning geography. It is just as important that a 
child learn to memorize and acquire the art of speaking 
clearly and distinctly and without embarrassment in the 
presence of others as that he learn long division. School 
“exercises” are a part of the school work, and since they are 
such, every child should have a chance to be benefited by 
them. 

If each child were a “brightest pupil” the teacher 
would not earn her money keeping school. But each child 
is not, and it is in showing good results in her dullest pupils 
that the teacher’s hardest and best work comes. A good 
teacher will give extra time to a dull boy, helping him master 
his arithmetic, but when it comes to a piece on the last day 
of the program, she will turn him off with the smallest place 
possible in the exercises. 

That is not right. It is not fair to the child, and it may 
do him permanent injury. Drill it constantly into a child 
that he can’t speak a piece, and soon he loses what little 
confidence he ever had in his ability along that line. Give 
him a bare line or two to say, when all the others are 
speaking long pieces, and he will feel slighted, “out of it,” 
and ashamed to take his place and repeat his few words. 


On Speaking Pieces 


Margaret A. Bartlett 


No two children can be approached in exactly the 
same manner. A teacher, like a mother, should study 
the problem each individual child presents. Among the 
children who are failures at speaking pieces, she should 
have a fertile field for mind exploration. In each case there 
is some reason why a piece cannot be memorized, or recited 
well. What is that reason? The teacher should endeavor 
to find out and then help the child to overcome his difficulty. 

Perhaps the child is exceedingly shy. If that is the case, 
the child’ should be “drawn out of his retiring shell,” a 
bit at a time. He should be called upon to read before 
the class more than the others, till he becomes accustomed 
to having all eyes focussed on him — all the familiar eyes. 
If company calls, he should be asked to loan his book to 
the caller, or do something which will necessitate appearing 
before her. If the task he is asked to do is one generally 
considered an honor, and usually delegated to a child who 
knows no shyness, the bashful child will fight hard to 
overcome his weakness, out of pleasure that an “honor 
task” has been bestowed upon him. 

If a child find memorizing hard, the teacher should work 
hard and patiently with him, in an endeavor to make him 
letter-perfect in his “piece.” Under no circumstances 
should she lose patience and tell him: “Oh, what’s the use 
of giving you a piece to speak! You never can learn one. 
You will just spoil the whole exercise.” 

Confidence is the one attribute the bad “piece-speakers”’ 
need. It may be that their inborn confidence in their 
ability to do what others do has been shattered at some 
time or other by a teacher who did not understand. Lost 
confidence is hard to restore, yet it must be restored before 
those children can ever make a good appearance on the 
platform. 

Select the best pieces possible for all school exercises — 
pieces that are not only pleasing to hear, but ones that 
“mean something,” and will be cherished in the memory 
for years to come. Then, in distributing them, think first 
of the “poor speakers,’ and see that the most appealing, 
most interesting pieces fall to them. Thus will their 
interest and pride be aroused, and their desire to do their 
best increased an hundred-fold. Your work as a teacher 
will be a far more pronounced success if, on your holiday 
programs, those pupils long considered “not worth giving 
a piece to” make a reasonably good showing, than if only 
your “star” pupils participated in a letter-perfect program; 
and in addition, you will be giving those pupils who most 
need such “work” the full benefit of their schooling. 
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The Pedler’s Caravan 





Allegro. marcato. > 












I wish I lived in a car- @- van, With a horse to drive, like a Ped - ler - man! 
The roads are brown, and the sea is green, But his house is like a bath - ing ma - chine; 
Allegro. marcato. > 


Where he comes from Or where he goes to, but on he goes! His 
world is round, and Rum ble and splash to the o ther side! With the 


> . 
a a . e ° ° ° H 


car -a- van has win dows too chim ney of tin, that the smoke comes through 
Ped -ler man I should like to roam, write a book when I come home: 
. *e . . > ss . ze 












He has a wife, with a ba by brown, And they go rid ing irom town to = town. 
All the peo ple would read my book, Just the trav els of Cap tain Cook z 
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Power and Happiness Through Building Block 
Projects 


Mary Brigham Pratt 


State Normal School, Worcester, Mass. 


HE essential difference, economically considered, be- 
tween the old and the new type of lower grade teaching, 
is that the latter functions toward the development 

of real power and happiness — power to think, plan, do. 
When these three elements are consistent with the child’s 
native interests, happiness or real inner joy follows. Power 
and happiness then continually interact and are in turn 
cause and effect for the making of good wholesome habits — 
habits that react favorably upon the individual child at 
school, upon the small group of which he is member, and 
upon the larger group outside of the school. 

In considering happiness by itself for a moment, we may 
conclude that rightly stimulated, it is one of the greatest 
assets we have in life. It keeps us going. It fills us with 
an increasing desire to accomplish greater things. It 
permeates the atmosphere wherever we are, and is wonder- 
fully constructive in its results. The habit of happiness 
is a good economic force because it eliminates waste. Why 
not try to struggle toward getting it in our schoolrooms? 

Because children look pleasant, sit still, and are obedient 
does not necessarily mean that they are happy. They may 
be in a passive, receptive state of mind, not unhappy, yet 
not really happy. To have real joy within, children need 
to be self-active, using all the power they have toward 
doing something, and that something must relate in some 
way to their natural or acquired interests, and it must 
use their powers. 

How is it with us grown-up people, teachers, for example? 
Are we happy and useful if our work is not stimulating, if 
we are in a “rut,” if we have thoughts and powers that 
are not being used, if our surrounding conditions repress 
expression? No! Certainly we are not happy. Surely, 
then, it is the duty of each one of us, in whatever position 





he may be towards others, to be sure that those for whom 
he is responsible are happy and free and useful to the extent 
of their native and acquired powers. He must see to it 
that whatever has been built into the personality, through 





inheritance and experience, is being drawn upon for effective 
use in the development of the individual and the race. 
And then approval for the work done is an important factor. 
The psychology of approval must be appreciated and under- 
stood to be a constructive and economic force. Let us 
never fail to use it wisely. 

It is rather unusual to find real building blocks in the 
lower grades. Their use has been limited in the past to 
the kindergarten, but the kindergarten procedures have 
finally sifted through into the grades and now in the most 
progressive and thoughtful schools, we find blocks being 
used to a greater or a lesser degree. 

Because the building instinct is one of the most prominent 
instincts, between the ages of four and eight we try to 
devote a great deal of time to this in our first and second 
grades. We carefully watch the results and are satisfied 
that free work with blocks, using the basic project for 
various subject correlations, guiding and suggesting when 
necessary, is of the greatest value in the child’s education. 
Power and happiness develop and increase when this type 
of work is going on. It is daily evident. 

A house built of Patty Hill blocks is illustrated at left. 
It is large enough for two or three children to stand or 
sit in, or it can be furnished for a doll’s house. Our children 
have used it in the dramatization of stories more than in 
any other way. Also, during our citizenship talks, it was 
used for the city hall, post-office, fire house, and police 
station, with modifications. The children enjoyed having 
a real house that they built themselves and could actually 
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use. 


Many other types of homes and buildings can, of 
course, be made with these particular blocks. We corre- 
ated language, spelling, and arithmetic with this house 
project. 

The second illustration shows a group of children managing 
their own arithmetic lesson. They are measuring, and 
through these measurements were developed addition and 
multiplication examples. This house furnished arithmetic 
work for several days. 

The last illustration shows two children weaving a rug 
for the house. Three other rugs are being woven in different 
parts oftheroom. The looms are rather rudely constructed, 
but answer the purpose. The warp is common white 
string, and the woof is cotton roving of various colors. 
The children choose their colors and rug designs, and are 
at liberty to weave at any time. 

It is possible to construct a miniature village with these 
blocks, and if we conclude that floor space can be spared, 
this will be done. The children are already discussing it. 
We always talk things over together and usually come to 
rather a wise decision without too much wrangling. While 
children are not supposed to have the power of making 
deductions and arriving at judgments, nevertheless it is 
surprising when the situation is provided for this, how well 
they think. How can we read and discuss democracy — 
particularly school democracy — and never provide for the 









activities of thinking and doing which go to make up the 
right sort of a democracy? Some of us are tired of hearing 
about it, but there is certainly satisfaction and joy in the 
doing. 

Power and happiness, then, thoughtfully interpreted, 
are important economic factors in training for citizenship 
and democracy. 


The Use of Pantomime 


Blanche Jennings Thompson 
City Normal School, Rochester, N.Y. 


EW teachers realize the value of the ancient art of 
pantomime in freeing the child from self-consciousness 
and quickening his powers ofobservation. Children take 

to it readily, and soon show a remarkable skill in expressing 
themselves without the aid of words. The timid child, 
who finds it difficult, if not almost impossible, to stand 
before the class and speak, often finds his way to freedom 
through pantomime. 

In the old French pantomime, almost every concept 
had its appropriate gesture. A motion of the fingers to 
the lips and then away from them, with a rolling movement, 
meant speech; the same movement from the forehead, 
thought, and from the crown of the head, dreams. Ges- 
tures signifying sight, hearing, smell, taste, etc., are so 
obvious as to require no comment. Every child is skilled 
in transmitting messages in this manner to his friend 
across the room behind the teacher’s back. Let him now 
turn this ability into more artistic channels. 

Begin by having the whole class participate in simple 
pantomimic action. Say to them, “When I clap my hands, 
pretend you hear a terrible noise; now you hear a bird 
singing far away; now you pick a rose and smell it; this 
time you smell something very disagreeable; pretend you 
see some dreadful sight, a runaway, or an automobile 
accident; now a circus parade is coming,” etc. Try to 
get instant change of mood and expression. Practice with 
all the different senses. Have especially good individual 
pantomimes repeated before the class. 

Next have the children begin to observe and imitate 
different objects, animals, and persons. Encourage them 
to watch people on the streets, in the stores and on cars. 

How does an old person walk? How does a young person 
walk? Walk like a vain person. Walk like a timid person. 
How does a selfish man sit in a street car? Show a courteous 
boy helping an old person across the street, etc. 

The next step is to follow through some simple bit of 
action, omitting no detail. For instance, in threading a 
needle, one must get the needle and thread, unwind and 


break off the thread, and insert it in the eye of the needle. 
At this point, one is quite liable not to put down the spool 
before threading the needle. It is attention to these little 
points that makes good pantomime. Try to have the 
children see clearly in their minds each step of the action, 
and to think appropriate words when possible. For 
instance, in smelling the rose, they may think, “Oh, what 
a. beautiful rose!” or, “How sweet this rose smells!” 
This helps to sustain the desired mood. 

After the children have caught the idea, let them give 
little pantomimes for the others to guess. Good subjects 
are a rabbit, an elephant, a bird drinking, a policeman, 
a fireman, a conductor, a mother putting a baby to sleep, 
a fisherman, learning to skate, flying a kite, etc. Then 
introduce group pantomimes wherein two or three children 
conceive and carry out a little play together. Suggestive 
activities might include a doctor visiting a patient, boys 
playing baseball, girls playing “house,” a family at dinner, 
a crowded street-car, etc. Nearly all of the nursery rhymes 
can easily be pantomimed, and after the ci ildren have 
acquired some degree of skill, a nursery rhyn e may be 
expanded into quite an elaborate little play, i.troducing 
other characters, and if music is available, : »propriate 
dances. One third grade worked out a panton ime called 
“Jack Horner’s Dream.” In the first scene, : fter playing 
with his little sister and teasing her, he steals a pie from 
under the Christmas tree. In Scene II, he dreams that 
the pie takes him to Santa Claus’s workshop, where some 
Brownies, under Santa Claus’s supervision, wind up and 
test the toys. The third scene shows him awake and 
repentant, trying to replace the pie. 

The clever teacher can think of many ways of i troducing 
pantomime into her language lessons to vary t e work in 
dramatization, to lend interest to a geography pr: ject, or a 
history lesson, or to test the child’s understanding of a 
passage in reading. There is really no end to its possi- 
bilities and the results furnish ample justification for the 
time spent. 
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Building a House in the First Grade 


Ethel DeN. Beach 


OW many of us fully realize the vast amount of 
knowledge stored away behind the laughing eyes 
and dimpled cheeks of our five dnd six year-old 
children? When I see the results of a year’s work in 
Industrial Arts, accomplished by the first grade, the 
question arises in my mind, “Why do so many of our 
leading schools wait until the fifth grade for such work?”’ 
In many curricula, manual training for the boys 
and sewing for the girls are begun in the fifth year, and I 
was perfectly amazed to hear it said that boys in this 
grade did not know the names of ordinary tools. 





Using Two Hammers 


When this work is carried on in a special room, with a 
special teacher, for one period a week, isolated from the 
rest of his studies, the teacher is at a disadvantage in not 
knowing the pupil or the kind of work he is doing along 
academic lines. 

In the first four grades of our school, Industrial Arts is 
strongly correlated with the rest of the school studies. 
The work of the first grade centers about the home and 
family life, and in the second half of the year, shelter is 
the main topic. If you want a room full of wide-awake 
children, just try some of this work. 

The kinds of houses and buildings in the vicinity of the 
school were studied, the materials used, a brief study of 
them, also the advantages or disadvantages of single, 
double, or apartment houses. While this was going on, 
lumber had been ordered to make a house, but nothing 
said to the children about it. In the preceding two years 
an apartment, consisting of six separate box-like rooms 
were made, but these never seemed finished to the children. 
“There should be a chimney and steps, a porch, etc.,”’ 
were the comments given by the children. The next year 
I felt confident the children were capable of still better 
work, and so determined that they should have a house 
that would seem real to them. 

A plan for size of lumber was made of 3” stock — the 
boards being 18”’ wide, varying in length from 173” to 66”. 
There were two triangular pieces for gable ends, and when 
the wood was placed in the back of the room, immediately 
the inquisitive youngsters began looking over this present 
to them. “What is this for?” “Whose is it?” “You 
could make a boat gut of this,” were some of the remarks 
heard. Very soon one boy saw the triangular pieces and 
said, “We could make a house.” Right away the pieces 
began moving and soon a house was roughly assembled. 
Of course, this was not stationary, and then began our real 
work on the house. One half hour a day is allowed on the 


program for Industrial Arts, but we are not held rigidly 
to this. 

The first work was in matching boards of the same 
length and finding out which to use for front, back, and 
sides of house, then just where to begin the making. Here 
their outside knowledge of house-building is brought into 
play. The foundation is discussed and the name, as well 
as the way in which we shall have jto make the founda- 
tions. The longest boards were used for the floor, being 
nailed to some strips of the same length, but only 4” wide. 
This gave a foundation 66” long and 56” wide. The longest 
boards left were only 54’’, and they determined the size 
of the house, leaving 12” of floor projecting, which immedi- 
ately brought forth the suggestion for a porch. 

Then came the partitions, and how to divide the house 
into rooms. The actual working out of floor plans and the 
relative size of rooms affords good practice for the use of 
the ruler in measurement. In all these plans the children 
are the leaders, and open discussion takes the place of the 
old-fashioned method of doing it thus and so. As one child 
expressed it, “You don’t want a bathroom bigger than the 
parlor.” 

The need for doors was instantaneous, and where and 
how to make them the next step. How to saw across the 
top of the door was quite a proposition, and several sugges- 
tions did not work out; but finally, one child could see the 
value of making a hole in the corner as a starter. Here 
the brace and bit were used for the first time. But to get 
into the house for real play, we must have the sides open, 
and that needed hinges. It took two days to determine 
just which way to make the doors open. 

After this, the making of windows was a simple matter, 
when the size and location had been decided. When the 
house itself was practically finished, a railing must be placed 
on the porch, and three different railings were made before 
one was satisfactory. The difficult part of this was the 
nailing, as there was only about }”’ of space in which to 
hammer. But as suggestions are always forthcoming, the 
use of two hammers settled the difficulty, as is shown in the 
picture. 

The choosing of the color for painting the house came 
next, and everybody wanted to paint, and nearly everyone 
had a trial, when dressed in their little work aprons. 

The furnishing took quite a while, as rugs were woven 
on small looms, after a simple border design had been 
worked out, curtains were made and stenciled, furniture 
assembled and painted, bed clothing made, and dolls 
dressed, dishes and bathroom fixtures made of clay. 

All of this work was closely correlated with arithmetic, 
in measuring, counting, addition and subtraction, in 
reading, the recognition of words used; in the building. in 
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art, with design and color work; in geography, by the local 
home geography, the story of lumbering, brick making, etc., 


and English at all times. 

The house complete was most attractive and visitors 
usually find it very interesting. The greatest compliment 
paid us was by a visiting teacher, who after looking the 
house all over, very sweetly said, “Did your eighth grade 
boys make the house?” 








The House Completed 


The Carpenter 


A Project for Grades I and II 


Margaret Cronham 


N working out this project, make it very real to the 
children, bring it within their own lives, and let them 


bring and do all that they possibly can. 


Mount your 


handwork, pictures, etc., in sequence, so that the children 
can tell the story of “The Carpenter” by looking at the 
mounted work. Hold the children down to the accuracy 
and neatness of a carpenter. Any further help will be 
gladly given by writing to Collinsville School, Morris 
Township Schools, Morristown, N. J. 


bo 


Talks 
A 


Where do we go when we go from school? 
Where did our home come from? 
Story —“How the Home was Built” — Maude 

Lindsay’? — “Mother Stories,” p. 45. 

Let children tell about their homes. 
What do you do to help in your home? 

a List on board (separate lists) what boys can do, 
what girlscando. Put charts up where children 
can see them. Work on first duty for three 
or five days. Keep asking children; they will 
love to tell you. 


B 


Let’s play we are carpenters. Have the children 
play at putting on overalls and rolling up sleeves. 
Teach “The Cheery Carpenter” — “Songs of Happi 
ness.”” Pack a tool box and go off to work. 

What makes a good carpenter? Develop 
a Cheerful worker 
b Neat work 
c Accurate work 
d Materials all ready before starting to work 
e Tools cleaned and well taken care of 
Give a short talk on each tool, having real model 

present. 


a Saw d Plane 
6 Hammer e Screw driver 
c Chisel J Nails 


Let children drive nails in board. 
Let them saw and plane. 


4 What must we do first if we build a house? Kinds of 


cellars: 


a Brick 
b Cement 
c Stone, etc. 
Cc 


Parts of a house in course of construction. 


1 


bo 


bo 


Noe 


wnre 


After the foundation, what? Develop lumber. Where 
does it come from? Get children’s thoughts through 
questioning. Read the children “A Trip to Lumber- 
land” — Maud Burnham, p. 76. Let the children 
bring pieces of board to make a chart. 


Frame of house. Kinds of wood used, names, stress 
Clapboards. 
Roof of house 

a Kinds of roofs 

b Materials used 

c Leaders, chimneys 


D 


What makes a beautiful home? 
a Cheerfulness 
b Cleanliness 
c Neatness 
(1) A place for everything and everything 
in its place. 
(2) Children’s work. Make chart 
(a) What boys can do 
(0) What girls can do 
Good home makers 
a Right way to care for house 
b Rentinga house. Landlords dislike children— 
careless 
Helping Mother 
a Ask children each day what they did to help 
mother 


Handwork 
A 


Cut silhouette of house (black and white), 

Have children cut pictures of houses from magazines, 
Mount on tagboard chart. 

Draw (outline) house (on board and on paper). 
Draw (outline) houses in row. Draw (outline) 
houses as remembered (children’s own or one 
they have seen). 

Cut (direction) house with trees. Blue house, orange 
roof and windows, two green trees on either side. 


B 


Cut silhouette of carpenter. 

Cut tools (freehand) from models. 

Make plasticine tools; make tool box. 
away. 

Draw pictures of cellar. 


Put tools 


Draw brick foundation. 
Draw stone foundation. Draw cement founda- 
tion. Make brick foundations of plasticine 
(teach 3 rows whole, 1 row 4, repeat $). Make 
paper bricks and lay foundation for large house 
(front view only). Keep this. Take children 
to see brick-laying. (This may take whole week.) 


Cc 


Cut boards. Play at sawing. Stress exactness of 
size, neatness in working. Cleaning of carpenter 
shop (desk). Paste frame of house upon brick 
foundation made in Handwork B, 4. 
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2 Cut clapboards for house — paste clapboards over 
frame, note overlapping — accuracy in placing 
windows and door space. Make frame houses 
of whole peas and sticks. 

3 Cut shingles and paste roof on house; teach over- 
lapping and neatness of work, place for chimney. 
Leaders made of tinfoil. 


D 
1 Work out chart with children. 
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2 Cut (freehand) things used to clean with; to scrub 
with; to dust with. 


3 Practical cleaning of room — dusting of desks — 
keeping their own desk in order. Hanging up of 
coat and hat and putting rubbers, etc., away. 
Give each one a task to do in school. Keep this 
up throughout the year. 


(This Project is to be followed by one on “The Home”’) 


A Project for the Sand-table 


The House 


Materials — Double-faced corrugated pasteboard, wall 
paper, paper to trim, pins, toothpicks, and paste. 


To make, cut two pieces of pasteboard according to the 
measures as given in No. 1 of the Diagram. Using a rule as 
a guide, mark off the windows and door on the inside. 
Perforate a, b, c, and d of the windows and a and 6 of the 
door. From the outside, using the perforation as a guide, 
cut the pasteboard, remove the blocks cut from the windows, 
and bend the door inward at c. Cover with the desired 
color of wall paper, cut an inch longer and an inch wider 
than the pasteboard. Turn the edges down and paste on 
the inside. Cut the paper from each corner to the center of 
the windows and paste the edges down on the inside. Cut 
aand bof the door. Cut strips of paper to trim one eighth 
of an inch wide and paste around the door and windows for 
facings. Insert toothpicks for the windows, and use 
glazed paper for shades, and crepe paper for the curtains. 
The back of the house may be made with or without door 
and windows. 

Cut the sides by the measures as given in No. 2 of the 
diagram and cover with wall paper. Make the windows as 
in the front. Join the sides to the front and the back and 
insert pins to hold them in place. Paste strips of paper 
one-half inch wide over all seams. 

Cut two of No. 6 for the front and back of the roof, and 
two of No. 7 for the sides, cover with wall paper resembling 
roofing. 

Cut the pasteboard as indicated in No. 4 for the chimney. 
Draw lines one-eighth of an inch wide with black crayola 
and join together at intervals to represent brick, and color 
with red crayola. Fold as indicated and pin the ends. 
Pin the small ends of the roof to the chimney, place on the 
house and pin at the corners. Cover the seams with strips 
of the roofing. 

Let the floor of the house extend out five and one-half 
inches in front. Turn up two and one-half inches and join 
to the house with pasteboard three inches by two and one- 
half inches wide. 

Cut out a strip four inches long in front of the door, and 
make the steps. The columns are made by rolling paper 


around a pencil until the desired circumference is obtained. 
Pin the gallery roof to the house just under the edge of the 
roof and pin the columns in place. 

The pillars are made and colored like the chimney and 
pinned or glued to the floor. This will-be easier if it is done 
before the floor is placed under the house. 

Pasteboard may be secured from pasteboard boxes. 
Flour starch makes good paste for putting the wall paper 
on the pasteboard. 


The Barn and Other Buildings 


For the barn, measure, mark off, and cut from corrugated 
double-faced pasteboard, two of No. 1, two of No. 2, and 
one of No. 3. Cut doors and windows in one piece of No. 1 
for the front of the barn. Cover the four pieces with wall 
paper and put facings on the door and windows. Join the 
pieces together and insert pins to hold them securely. 
Cover the seams with strips of paper one-half inch wide. 
Cover the roof with wall paper resembling roofing and bend 
through the center while the paste is damp. Place on the 
barn and pin securely. Paste the pigeons on with stiff 
paste. 

A poultry house and garage may be built on the same 
plan but smaller. Make only one door for the poultry 


house. 
Sand-table No. 1 


The house and garage are made of pasteboard and covered 
with wall paper. The fence is made of strips of white card- 
board. The flowers are traced on cardboard, cut out and 
colored on both sides. Twigs from evergreen trees are 
used for the shrubbery, and the lake is glass placed over a 
hole in the sand lined with blue paper. Ducks made of 
cardboard may be pasted on the glass and a boat placed 
near the bank. 


Sand-table No. 2 


The house, barn, and poultry house are made of paste- 
board and covered with wall paper. The pigeon house is 
made of pasteboard and covered with white paper. The 
silo and tank are round oat-meal boxes covered with wall 
paper. The fences are made of strips of white cardboard. 
The flowers are cut from cardboard and colored on both 
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Sand-table No. 1 


sides with crayola. The cows, horses, pigs, chickens, 
pigeons, and rabbits are pictures cut from magazines and 
catalogs and pasted on light cardboard or old post cards 
and then cut out. 


Ideas to Try 
If evergreen foliage cannot be obtained, fill cans with 


Sand-table No. 2 






water and cover with cardboard through which a hole the 
size of the stem of the plant has been made; insert the plant 
and bury the can in the sand. Change the water dailyJso 
that the plants will remain fresh. 

When a representation of grass is needed, cover the sand 
with a layer of sawdust which has been dyed with green 
dye. 
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Diagram for a House for a Sand-table 


I Want to Be — 


(Exercise for five primary boys) 


Dorothy C. Retsloff 
First Boy 
I want to be a birdie, flying here and there, (1) 
Sittingjin a leafy tree (2) or sailing through the air. (3) 
I want to be a birdie, I want to chirp and sing, 
I want a pretty yellow breast (4) and a green, green wing. 


Second Boy 
I want to be a pony, all ready for a race, 
A little dark brown pony, with a white, white face. (5) 
I want'to be a pony, the fastest and the best, 
A little, frisky pony, to outrun all the rest. 


Third Boy 
I want to be a soldier, with a fife or drum, 
I want to blow a bugle (6) to make the others come. 
I want to wear a soldier suit, new and spick and span, 
I’m‘sure I’ll be a soldier, when I get to be a man. 


Fourth Boy 
I want to be a carpenter, look and I will show, 


How to drive nails(7) and plane a board just so.(8) 
My carpenter work will stand every test, 
When I’m a man, you’ll know the rest. 


Fifth Boy 


I want to be a teacher, in a great big school, 

For all the boys and girls, I’ll have the nicest rule. 
We'll have recess "bout — (9) six times a day, 

Just a little study, mixed with a lot of play. 

Mondays I’ll give a picnic, Tuesdays will be free, 
Wednesdays and Thursdays, I’ll have a spelling bee, 
Fridays I’ll read a story, they’ll all like that, you know, 
To be just such a teacher, I’ll hurry up and grow. (10) 


Motions 


(1) Spread arms out, raise up and down, as in flying. 
(2) Point up. 
(3) Imitate flying. 
(4) Point to breast. 
(5) Point to face. 
(6) Lift hands to mouth to imitate bugle 
(7) Pound with fist. 
(8) Imitate motion of plane. 
(9) Stop, think a minute, hold up six fingers. 
(10) Indicate growing, by stretching on toes 
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A Fourth Grade Project 


Grace Scraxton 


Rub-a-dub-dub 

Three men in a tub, 

And who do you think they be? 
The butcher, the baker, 

The candle-stick maker. 


I will tell you how a fourth year class became acquainted 
with the work of the baker. 

The course of study in geography included food, clothing, 
and shelter, so that a discussion of various foods and their 
relative values, led to a study of wheat and bread. 

A child asked if the class could make some bread. Know- 
ing this would create a real interest, the teacher gladly 
consented. Many recipes were brought in, and a committee 
was chosen to confer with the domestic science teacher to 
decide which one was best suited to the needs of the class. 
All materials, the bread-mixer and all utensils used were 
brought in by the pupils, and each had a small part in the 
making and baking of thirty-four “loaves” of bread. 
At this time, a few hygienic points were driven home on 
the necessity for cleanliness and light in the preparation 
of food. 

This experience was followed by a trip to a model 
bakery near the school, and from this trip came more 
interest. Where did the wheat grow? How did it become 
changed into flour? How did it reach this bakery? How 
many pounds of flour in each sack? How much did a loaf 
of bread weigh? 

A bibliography of wheat was kept by the secretary of 
the class, who had previously been chosen by the children 
from their own number, and many books from many 
sources were brought in before all the questions were 
sanswered. Each child read aloud his own selection and 
-discussed it with the class. These books were left on a table 
‘to which all had access, and a map of the United States, 
changing conveniently near, was in constant use. Lantern 
tpictures of the wheat and flour industries were of valuable 
help. Thus the class learned of the source of our principal 
food supply, became familiar with the climate, soil, work 
of rivers, and various industries necessary to produce 
wheat and flour. They learned of the growth of cities 
in wheat areas, and at points of natural transportation 
and water-power. A trip to Bronx River greatly helped 
in the understanding of the work of rivers in making and 
carrying fertile soil, in moistening soil so that vegetation 
will grow, and in transportation. 

Many problems in weights and measures were solved 
during the arithmetic periods. The children enjoyed 
computing and comparing the cost of bread made at home 
with that of bread made in the bakery. 

One group made charts from pictures contributed by 
the class. These charts included some stalks of wheat in 
the head, and bottles of threshed wheat. 

Another group planted wheat kernels in soil and laid 
some on cotton in glass jars of water, wondering if they 
would grow. These experiments worked out satisfactorily 
and provided an interesting nature lesson, at the same time 
suggesting designs for book covers to be used in preserving 
the records of this project. 

Each child wrote and kept his own record in the form 
of a book containing an introduction, several chapters, 
and a conclusion. The book-covers were original and 
varied. One child who had difficulty in printing the title 
of his book, finally brought in a shredded wheat box, from 
which he cut the letters, saying, “WHEAT is a good title.” 


The lesson plan is as follows: 
Supyect Food 
Torics Wheat and bread 
TIME 
SITUATION 


Aim of Teacher 


Physiology and Hygiene 
1 To teach food value of wheat (whole wheat, bran, 
various cereals made from wheat). 
2 Necessity for cleanliness and light in preparation 
of food. 
Geography 
1 To teach the source of our principal food supply, 
making children familiar with climate, soil, work 
of various rivers, and industries necessary to 
produce wheat and wheat foods. 
2 To teach growth of cities in wheat areas and at 
points of natural transportation and water power. 
Industrial Art 
1 To appreciate, through actual experience, the 
amount of time, labor and number of people 
engaged in the production of bread. 
2 To make bread. 
3 To teach children how to make and illustrate books 
as records of this work. 
4 To teach children how to make suitable book-covers 
for keeping records. 


Arithmetic 
1 To teach problems in weights, measures and trans- 
portation. 


2 To compute and compare cost of bread made at 
home with that of bread made in bakery. 

3 To review Roman numerals used ‘in numbering 
chapters of books. 

English 

To enable children to express the knowledge thus 
gained both orally and in neat and legible written 
language. 


Aim of Pupils 


1 To make bread. 

2 To learn how bread is made, and to find out how 
and under what conditions wheat is grown and 
converted into flour. 

3 To learn how to make suitable records of this 
information, in form of charts and illustrated 
books, containing preface, table of contents, 
several chapters, decorated covers. 


Project 


Children offer ideas and plans of how this project could 
best be worked out in an interesting way. 

Teachers keep a list of activities suggested by the class, 
and children decide what part each shall take. 

A list of these activities might include 

1 Planting and growing wheat in the classroom. 

2 Lantern pictures of American and foreign wheat 
fields, contrasting various ways of harvesting 
and threshing (the invention of the McCormack 
harvester, a great labor-saving device); pictures 
of grain elevators, flour mills, modern bakeries. 

3 A bibliography of wheat, children bringing in books 
and pictures from outside. Each child should 
read aloud his own selection, and discuss context 
with class. Points to be emphasized; where and 
under what climatic conditions wheat is grown; 
the wheat states of the United States and wheat 
sections of Canada; the harvest, threshing, 
storage in elevators, flour mills and cities engaged 
in wheat industry. 

4 A trip to Bronx River to make observations. 
These should be: that rivers make, carry, and 
deposit fertile soil; that they moisten soil and 
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and cause vegetation to grow, that they carry 
boats, freight, passengers, and turn mill-wheels, 
thus saving energy and expense; that many cities 
are located on rivers. 

A trip to Shults’s bakery to see how bread is made. 
Making and baking bread in school. Children 
bringing receipts from home. 

Making charts showing various stages of wheat 
from field until it is converted into bread and 
other food products. 

8 Making books, folio edition, decorated covers, 
books to contain preface, table of contents and 
several chapters. 

The making of books should be an individual 
problem, so that each child could keep his own 
record. 

The bread making could be a class problem, 
each child having a small part. 


“J S Ot 


When working out a community project, one realizes 
how little the average fourth year child knows of the life 
of the community in which he lives, and how important 
it is that a child have this knowledge of how some of the 
world’s work is done. It is vital, because we can thus fit 
him for better and more useful citizenship in our great 
democracy. 


Pages from One of the Books 


INTRODUCTION 


On September twenty-fourth, my class decided to take a trip to 
Shults’s Bakery and Miss Parker thought ‘she would like to go with 
us. First we walked north on Eleventh Avenue, across Scott’s Bridge, 
north on West Lincoln Avenue to Oak Street. We then walked west 
on Oak Street to Railroad Avenue and Shults Bakery. It is the 
a, bakery of the fifteen bakeries in the Company. It is called 
the “infant.” 


CHAPTER I 
THE STORAGE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Burnham received‘us, taking us on the elevator to the third 
floor where the flour is kept. There were many different kinds of 
flour. They were wheat, rye, graham, whole wheat, bran, and corn- 
meal. Most of the flour comes from the middle west because wheat 
is raised in the western states, in Ohio, Nebraksa, Michigan, Washing- 
ton, Illinois, Kansas, North Dakota, South Dakota, and other western 
states. The flour is packed in burlap bags which contain one hundred 
forty pounds of flour. When the flour is received at the bakery it is 
emptied into coarse¥siftersJand then it goes through a chute to the 
bread mixer. 

HELEN GOLDSTEIN 


CHAPTER II 
On THE SECOND FLoor 


WiSoon'we were on the second floor in the bank. Here we sawa great 
deal of money which a lady showed us. After this we saw barrels 
of lard and malt. On this floor there is the repair shop where the 
baskets andfboxes are mended. There are large elevators which hold 
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eighteen hundred pounds. Here we learned how they make the 

bread. They use flour, malt, yeast, lard, salt, sugar, and water. 

They put raisins in raisin bread. The raisins come from California. 
HELEN GOLDSTEIN 


CHAPTER III 


VISITING THE BASEMENT 


In a little while we were in the basement watching the bread mixer. 
All the ingredients are put into this mixer and are mixed for twenty 
minutes. Finally it becomes dough. Then it is put into troughs to 
rise. When the dough has risen it is kneaded or as the bakers call it, 
“knocked down.” This is done several times until the dough is light 
enough. Next it is cut into lumps by machinery, weighed, shaped 
and put into the proofer which is quite warm so that the bread may 
rise again. It comes from the proofer larded and shaped. Men put 
it into pans and wheel them on racks to the ovens. 

HELEN GOLDSTEIN 


CHAPTER IV 


THE BAKING OF THE BREAD 


The ovens are made of white tile on the outside and of bricks inside. 
One of the bakers opened a door to show us how the ovens are heated. 
They are heated by a great fire underneath. It is six hundred de 
hot in the ovens. There is steam in the ovens to keep the bread from 
burning. The bread is put into the ovens on long-handled shovels, 
Time required for baking the bread is from twenty to thirty minutes. 
When the bread is baked it is taken from the ovens and out of the 
pans, put on racks and wheeled on the elevator to be sent up to the 
first floor to a wrapping machine. 

HELEN GOLDSTEIN 


CHAPTER V 
THE WRAPPING PROCESS 


Knowing that our bread must be kept sanitary, it is wrapped in 
waxed paper. This is done by a wonderful wrapping machine which 
is worked by electricity. This machine cuts the paper to suit the 
size of the loaf of bread. It also wraps forty-eight loaves a minute. 
After the bread is wrapped, it is put into boxes or baskets and is sent 
to the consumer. The deliveries are early in the morning so'that we 
may have fresh bread or rolls to eat for our breakfast. Finally when 
we were ready to go home, Mr. Burnham gave each of us a loaf of 
bread and a lead pencil. We appreciated his kindness very much 
and we had learned a great deal about bread. 

HELEN GOLDSTEIN 


CONCLUSION 


These are some of the interesting things our class did in studying 
our wheat project. First we went to the project room to see lantern 
pictures of wheat, wheat fields, and various ways of harvesting wheat, 
grain elevators, flour mills, and wheat and flour in transportation. 
Then we grew wheat in the classroom. After a while we made a 
wheat chart of interesting pictures of wheat, flour mills, and bakeries. 
In a short time we took a trip to the Bronx River to learn how water 
produces fertile soil, and causes vegetation to grow. It also aids in 
transportation and by turning mill wheels. Next the class took a 
trip to a model bakery which I have told you ybout in this book. 
Soon after this we made bread in the‘project roomusing the following 


recipe: 
2 cups hot milk 
2 cups hot water 
3 teaspoons salt 
4 tablespoons sugar 
4 tablespoons lard 
3 yeast cakes dissolved in 44 cup lukewarm water 
13 cups of flour 


Mother liked the bread and said, “Helen, I hope you will be able 
to make such good bread when you are grown-up.” 
HELEN GOLDSTEIN 





Summer Flowers 


Fair flowers lavender and white, 
Gay flowers red and rosy— 
I gathered them with all delight 
And tied them in a posy. 
The wind will bear them on their way, 
The distance will not daunt them— 
O wonderful, if only they 
Will anchor where I want them! —Sel. 
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The “Lotus Flower’ May Basket 


Edith Stocking 
Primary Supervisor 
Primary Department of the Training School at the State Normal School, Wayne, Nebraska 


E devised a dainty May basket in the second grade 
by utilizing one of Froebel’s beauty form folds, 
“The Lotus Flower,” as its basis. 

Though this fold is well known to many teachers, its 
possibilities as a May basket project may not have been 
recognized by all. 

It is with this thought in mind, and also in the desire 
to give to others that which has given us so much pleasure, 
the following drawings, folding outline, and suggestions 
have been compiled. 


Materials 


White paper napkins. (5 cents per doz.) 
Yellow tissue paper. (1 cent per sheet) 
Drinking glasses. (24’’ in diameter) 
Scissors. 

Paste. (Adhezo) 


or Ode 


Steps in the Folding Process 


First step Open napkin placed upon the desk. 

Second step Two edges folded together. (Tent fold) 

Third step Two opposite edges folded together. (Win 
dow fold) 

ne step Creased napkin opened and placed upon 

esk. 

Fifth step Fold each corner to center and crease. 
(Envelope fold) 

Sixth step Sameas5. (Folded to the next smaller size) 

Seventh we Same as 6. (Folded to the next smaller 
size 

Eighth step Invert envelope. 

Ninth step Fold corners to center and crease. 

Tenth step Place drinking glass upon envelope. 

Eleventh step Carefully tilt glass and envelope; insert 
two fingers into pocket-like fold on under side of 
envelope and gently pull corner of pocket up until 
its point touches side of drinking glass. 

Repeat this procedure with each of the three 

remaining corners. 


Twelfth step Tilt glass and lotus flower; insert fingers 
between two petals and under the flower, and carefully 
pull the fifth petal until it touches the glass. 

Repeat with each of the three remaining petals. 

Thirteenth step Four petals yet remain to be pulled into 
position in a similar manner. These are single folds 
of paper, and are not long enough to reach the glass. 

Fourteenth step Cut 8” x 2” strip of napkin and twist 
to form paper rope handle. Paste carefully with 
ends of handle touching bottom of flower. 

Fifteenth step Cut 53” circle of yellow tissue paper. 
Fold in fourths and fringe to the depth of one inch. 

Sixteenth step Place dot of paste in center of circle and 
carefully fit the stamen circle within the lotus flower. 
Fill the basket with candy or flowers; place at some 
one’s door, and the project is completed. having 
given as much pleasure to the one who gave as to 
the one who received the gift. 


Suggestions 

This project is suitable for, and will be enjoyed by, any 
grade above the first. 

It has many possibilities older children enjoy. 

Plain colored napkins give more satisfactory results than 
figured ones. 

Care should be taken not to stretch the napkins during 
the folding and creasing processes. 

Paper napkins are approximately 14x14”. Even 
though not entirely true sometimes, with care a good fold 
can be made. 

Tissue paper cut 9’ x 9” makes pretty flower nut cups 
for parties. 

Any printing establishment will cut the paper the correct 
dimensions. 

Tissue paper lotus flowers make dainty drinking gluss 
receptacles for class banquets, lending themselves readily 
to any color scheme. 

Linen napkins, when carefully folded and creased with 
a hot iron, are happy surprises for guests at small banquets. 
A slight jerk given one petal unfolds the napkin. 
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Conclusion 


- It is entirely possible the first attempt may be a failure, "Repeated effort will win success for the teacher and then 
but this project is worthy of being given more thanonetrial. she is ready to teach her group. 

















Luxuriant Lotus Garden near Tokyo 
(We are indebted to the Stone & Webster Journal for this cut.) 
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Daily Helps and Suggestions for the First Four 


Grades 


Effie L. Bean 
Principal, Kosciusko School, Winona, Minn. 


FIRST AND SECOND GRADES 


Language 

First WEEK 

Monday Poem, “The Swing,” by Stevenson. 

Have you a swing? Tell about it. 

Tuesday Memorize above poem. 

Wednesday Complete poem. 

Thursday Language game to teach “I haven’t” instead 
of “TI hain’t.” 

Friday Continue above game. 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday Tella story for reproduction. 
Tuesday Reproduce story. 
Wednesday Dramatize story. 
Thursday An observation walk. 
Friday Free discussion of yesterday’s walk. 


THIRD WEEK 

Monday Combine several short sentences into one long 
one. 

Tuesday Continue above. 

Wednesday Tell a story suggested by a picture. 

Thursday Tell a story suggested by ten words on the 
blackboard. 

Friday Review homonyms. 


FourTtH WEEK 
Monday Talk on Memorial Day. 
' Tuesday What is Memorial Day? 
Pupils tell all they can about it. 
Wednesday Writea short composition on Memorial Day. 
Thursday Homonyms. See — sea; flower — flour. 
Use in sentences. 
Friday Homonyms. 
Review all others. 


Ate — eight; sent — cent. 


History and Geography 


First WEEK 

Monday The Carpenter. 

What kind of work does the carpenter do? 

What kind of materials does he use? 

Does a carpenter build every part of the house himself? 
Tuesday The Mason. 

What does the mason do? 

What materials does he use? 

What tools does he use? 
Wednesday Paper cutting of a mason’s tools. Save. 
Thursday Paper cutting of the carpenter’s tools. Save. 
Friday Paper cutting of a ladder. Save. 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday What part of a house is first built? 
Is the foundation very important? 
Does the stability of the house depend upon the 
foundation? Why? 
What is the next step in building a house? 
What kind of lumber is used for the framework? 
Tuesday What are-rafters? 
How do they look? 
What is placed on them? 
Of what are roofs made? 
Are they ever made of anything else besides shingles? 
How are shingles packed? 





How are they sold? 
How many bunches of shingles in a thousand? 
Wednesday What is siding? Roof boards? Cornice? 
Ridgeboards? What is the purpose of each? 
Thursday After the outside of a house is finished, what 
else is necessary? 
What does the mason do? 
Who puts in windows and doors? 
What are base boards? 
What is wainscoting? 
Who lays the floors? 
What is the purpose of a porch? 
Friday If possible, visit a house in the course of erection 
taking care to keep out of danger. ’ 


THIRD WEEK 
Monday Tie several sheets of paper together, forming a 
booklet. 
Cut a house, drawing windows and doors. 
Paste on the front page of the booklet. 
Tuesday Paste paper cuttings saved the first week in 
booklet. 
Wednesday Chores. 
How many of you have definite daily tasks 
What are they? . ‘aan 
How do these tasks differ in country and city? 
Have you any animals to care for? 
Thursday Free discussion on the appearance of different 
portions of the day. 
Dawn, noon, sunset, twilight, night. 
Friday Continue above. 
Appearance of night. 
Compare the light of the moon and stars with that of 
the sun. 
Do you know the Great Dipper? 
—— a cloudy day and night with a clear day and 
night. 


Laths? 


FourTH WEEK 
Monday. Clothing. 

Who makes your clothes? 

Who makes those found in the stores? 

Have samples of different kinds of materials for the 
children to feel and recognize. (Wool, linen, cotton 
silk, leather, rubber, fur, etc.) 

7 a = of this. 
et the children try by the sense of touch alone (eyes 
being blindfolded) to recognize the prion dy 

Tuesday Special study of silk. 

Do you know how silk is obtained? 
Does it grow like cotton? 
_ you ae a — of a silkworm to school? 
ere are silkworms found in t 
indi Chinn) greatnumbers? (Japan, 
Wednesday Food of the silkworm. 
Bring pictures of mulberry trees to school. 
How does the silkworm eat the leaves of these trees? 
(Grinds up the leaves in its mouth and digests them 
to a gum, which it spins to a fine, loag thread which 
it finally weaves into a cocoon.) 

Thursday Do these silkworms need feeding >ften? 
How long does it take for them to be full grown? 
gid long does : Fy te live? 

e cocoons of the silkworm are kept warm for two 
or three weeks a moth will come ban each one. - 
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These moths lay the eggs from which the worms are 
.. hatched. 
The moth lives orly a few days after laying the eggs. 

Friday Describe raw silk. 

It is silk in this form which is sold to factories where 
silk goods. are manufactured. 

Tell the Japanese legend of the first appearance >f the 
silk worm in Japan (page 105 in “How the World is 
Clothed.”’) 


Nature Study — 
First WEEK 
Monday Dandelion. 
Where do we look for dandelions? 
What kind of a stem has a dandelion? 
What happens to the flower as the stem grows taller? 
What kind of a root has a dandelion? 
Of what use is it? 
What happens when the dandelion goes to seed? 
Notice the shape of the leaves and the formation of 
the flowers. 
Tuesday Of what use are the “feathery tufts” to the 
dandelion seeds? 
How are dandelion seeds scattered? 
What are dandelion greens? 
How are they prepared? 
Do we like dandelions in our grass? Why not? 
Wednesday General information lesson. 
Require complete statements. 
What is the color of the sky? 
Are there any clouds? 
Is the sun shining? 
Did it shine yesterday? 
Is the grass growing? 
Is it light or dark green? 
Is the ground bare? 
What color is it? 
Is it a warm day? 
Thursday Continue above. 
Are there any leaves on the trees? 
Have you seen any birds this spring? 
What kinds have you seen? 
What wild flowers are in blossoms? 
What are the birds doing? 
What flower do you like best? 
What bird do you like best? 
Describe a bluebird. 
Describe a robin. 
Which is larger, a bluebird or a robin? 
What does rain do for the flowers and trees? 
Friday A bird guessing game. 
I come early in the spring. 
I eat worms. 
I am a large bird. 
My colors are not very bright. 
I like cherries. 
I like to build my nest in an apple tree. 
Everybody likes me. 
Who am I? (Robin) 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday Woodpecker. 
Did you ever see one? 
What was it doing? 
What color is he? 
What kind of a bill has he? 
Why is that a good kind for him to have? 
What use does he make of his tail? 
What kind of feet has he? 
How many toes has he and how are they ararnged? 
Tuesday Food of the woodpecker. 
How does he build his nest? 
Does the woodpecker destroy our trees? 
Why should we be good to the woodpecker? 


How many kinds of woodpeckers do you know? 
What enemies have they? 
Wednesday Tell pupils “The Legend of the Wood- 
pecker.” 
Thursday The farm. 
Describe the planting of corn and other things. 
How is it done? 
How must the growing plants be taken care of? 
Friday A walk through the woods or park for the 
purpose of studying nature. 


THIRD WEEK 
Monday Pasque flower (or other early spring flower). 
Color and size. 
Has it leaves? (No.) 
Note the furry covering. 
What shape is the flower? 
Where did it grow? 
Describe and locate the different parts of the flower. 
Tuesday Describe apple, plum, or cherry blossoms. 
Where do they bloom? 
How are they arranged on the branch? (Singly or in 
clusters.) 
What color are they? 
Wednesday Describe the flowers and leaves in detail. 
What happens when the flowers drop off? 
Thursday Detailed study of some bird common to your 
locality. 
Friday Complete above bird study. 


FourtH WEEK 
Devote this week to a study of the lowly toad. 

For observation, place mud and plants in the bottom 
of a glass jar; fill with water, and when the mud 
has settled, place some toads’ eggs in the jar. 

Children watch the hatching and the developing of 
the tadpoles through the different stages of their 
growth, from egg to toad. 

Is the toad of any value? 

Have you ever watched him catch an insect? 

How does he do it? 


Arithmetic 
First WEEK 

Teach Roman numerals from I to XII, as preparatory 
to the teaching of time. 

At the blackboard write figures from 1 to 12 in columns. 

Pupils give the Roman numerals for each. 

Write Roman numerals on the board and pupils give 
the numbers they represent. 


SECOND WEEK 

Teach time. 

Have a clock dial, which has movable hands, to show 
the pupils. 

How many hours are shown on a clock face? 

Which is the hour hand? The minute hand? 

Which is longer, a minute or an hour? 

Do you know how many minutes there are in an hour? 

Show pupils the position of the two hands when it is 
twelve o’clock, 6 o’clock, 1 o’clock, etc 

When it is 4 o’clock, where is the hour hand? The 
minute hand? 

Allow the pupils to set the clock at some hour desig- 
nated. 

This work will require much practice and much 
review. 


Tuirp WEEK 
Monday Combinations making 18. Addition and sub- 
traction. 
Tuesday Continue above. 
Wednesday Roman numerals up to XVIII. 
(Continued on page $22) 
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Seventeen Dolls 
A School Project 


Sasa E. Chase 
Principal of School 2, Hackensack, N. J. 


HEN the Junior Red Cross asked 

our school to provide some toys 

for the little children in the battle- 
swept parts of Europe, we considered three 
possible plans for providing these toys. 
One plan was to suggest that the children 
bring toys that they had discarded, another 
was to give the older boys an opportunity 
to make toys in their manual training 
periods, and the third was to buy toys 
with pennies given by the children for that 
purpose. Each of these plans was un- 
satisfactory in some respects. We wished 
to give every child a chance to help, and 
we desired to have them work together 
in class groups. It seemed to us that this 
might be accomplished if each room dressed 
one doll and made a bed for it. 

Each teacher discussed this fourth plan 
with her children. All of them were de- 
lighted, and at once accepted it as a very 
pleasant project. They enlarged our plan 
so that the simple wardrobe we had had 
in mind was extended to include hats, 
sweaters, kimonas, and furs. Our bed 
immediately became a complete bedroom 
set. They also added a trunk, as a neces- 
sity for each doll. In a few rooms the 
feeling that the little boys in Europe were 
being neglected, led to the planning of toy 
automobiles and horse-reins. 

The Special Class made seventeen small 
wooden dolls of doweling, one for each 
classroom. The diagram shows how the 
dolls were made. Faces and shoes were 
painted on them. They proved to be es- 
pecially pleasing to the children because 
they could sit and stand. In each room 
a name was chosen for the doll, and the 
conversation on the playground began to 
center about “our doll Margaret,” or 
“our Dorothy.” 

When the dolls were named, the children 
wished to start at once the making of their 
clothes, and they wished to bring pieces of 
cloth from home for these clothes. The 
teachers talked with them about suitable 
materials for such little dolls, and in most 
of the rooms this talk resulted in the bring- 
ing of small figured materials, thin mate- 
rials, narrow ribbons, and narrow laces. 

In the sixth grades, the children cut 
their own patterns. In the other rooms 
the teachers helped them, and showed 
them how one pattern, with slight changes, 
could be used for several garments. The 
diagram given shows how the dress 
pattern became a kimona by cutting at A, 
a middy by cutting line B, a short-waisted 
dress by cutting at C, and a night-gown by 
cutting the square neck, D. 

The children worked on the dolls’ 
clothes during sewing periods, industrial 
art periods, before school, after school, 
and at home. 

Some of the sewing was poorly done at 

first, but the standard set and accepted 
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Designs for Headboards of the Beds 


required that the sewing should be strong enough so that 
the little girls could play with the dresses many times, 
and well enough done in other ways so that they could 
u se it as a model in making more dresses. The kindergar- 
ten children and the beginning first grade did not sew for 
their dolls. The teachers made the clothes, following the 
wishes the children expressed in regard to the clothes. 
Two high first grades did most creditable work for their 
dolls, sewing far better than we had supposed it possible 
for them to do. The boys of the first three grades sewed 
with the girls, and in several cases, quite as well. In the 
sixth grade, all of the sewing was done by the children. 

While the girls of the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades were 
sewing, the boys worked on designs for the furniture, made 
it, and painted it. The painting proved to be a great 
pleasure, and the work was very well done. The beds 
were very satisfactory to all of the children, who seemed 
to appreciate their strength, proportions, and lines. They 
had slats, mattresses, sheets, blankets of outing flannel, 
spreads, and puffs. Some beds were white, some maple, 
some mahogany, and some oak, as each class chose the 
color for its bed. 

The children worked on the dolls for a month. They 
talked dolls in the rooms, in the yard, and at home. Mothers 
became interested and sent in garments that they had made 
for the dolls. Fathers helped some of the boys make furni- 
ture at home. The school janitor made a high chair and 
a cradle for the baby doll. At the end of the month there 
were many pieces of cloth left, and at the suggestion of 
some children the dress patterns that they had used were 
enclosed in bundles of the prettiest pieces to go with the 
dolls to the little girls. 

The feeling that they would like to have the children 
who received the dolls know their names and who had 
dressed them was strong throughout the building. They 
decided to send a letter with each doll. In the upper 





grades the children working together planned what should 
be included in the letter, each child then wrote a letter, 
and together they made a composite letter from the in- 
dividual letters. In the low grades the children dictated 
to the teacher the messages they wished to send. This is 
the letter of one first grade. 


HACKENSACK, NEW JERSEY, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
Dear Little Girl: 

We are sending you a doll. Her name is Rosie. Keep her nice. 
We are sending you a bed with her. She came to you on a boat, 
We made her in the Hackensack Schools. When the doll gets there, 
you may play with her. You will be glad to have her. We hope you 
will play with her nicely. We are sending you this doll because you 
have nothing to play with. 

Good-bye, dear Little Girl. 
Rosie a long time. 

From the children in the First Grade of Union Street School. 


We hope you are well, and will keep 


Many children asked to see the outfits of the dolls in 
other rooms, so we promised an exhibition of all of the 
dolls for the children and their mothers. We decided 
that this could be arranged by placing the dolls and their 
furniture on kindergarten tables, and by hanging sheets 
of paper containing their wardrobes above the tables. 
A card above each doll could tell its name and the class 
that had prepared its outfit. The children were told that 
it would be necessary to pin the garments to sheets of 
paper before they were sent to the exhibition. They were 
shown various colors and were allowed to choose the one 
on which they thought their garment would look the best. 
Then they chose the colors for the name card. In most 
cases the choice of colors was good. 

The exhibition showed most of the dolls dressed as little 
girls. One was a Red Cross nurse, with a correct uniform, 
including dress, apron, cap, cape, and wrist watch; one a 
bride, with veil and orange blossoms; one a boy, and one 

(Continued on page $12) 
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A Department for Story-Tellers 
Children’ s Stories —A Study of “Reynard the Fox” 


Laura F. Kready 
Author of “A Study of Fairy Tales” 
(Book rights reserved) 


Reynard the Fox 


References 


“Reynard the Fox.” Illustrated by Frank Calderon. Joseph 
Jacobs. With Introduction. 
“The History of Reynard the Fox.” Caxton Reprint. William 


J. Thoms. Reprinted for Percy Society, 1844. Vol. XII. 
“Early English Poetry.” London. With Introduction. 
“Reynard the Fox.” After the German of Goethe. Thomas J. 

Arnold. [Illustrated after Kaulbach. 1860. 
“Reynard the Fox.” A Chap-Book. See “Ashton’s Chap-Books 
of the Eighteenth Century.” Chatto and Windus. London. 


1882. 
“Reynard the Fox.” John Masefield. 1919. Modern Poetry. 


“Reynard the Fox.” Louise Smith. Adaptation for second grade. 
“Reynard the Fox.” In “Legends of the Middle Ages.” Guerber. 


The animal tale in Children’s Literature is rich in counting 
among its books another of the great books of the world, 
and from a language standpoint, another great model 
of Anglo-Saxon prose, “Reynard the Fox.” Like “‘ Zsop’s 
Fables,” it is also one of the books of the first great English 
printer, William Caxton; and like “The Fables of Bidpai,” 
which we have seen in North’s translation, has given us 
an example of Tudor English prose at its best, should be 
valued from the standpoint of English. “Reynard the 
Fox” should be of especial interest to the teacher, because 
it is the great medieval classic Europe has contributed to 
literature. And as the Middle Ages looked upon life 
from a special point of view, we might expect in “Reynard 
the Fox” to get some glimpse of life from their point of 
view. 

In this study of “Reynard the Fox”’ for teachers of the 
elementary grades, I want to present: (1) a history of the 
literary production; (2) an interpretation of the story, 
its plot, its characters, and its appeal to the child, what 
there is in it for him; and (8) a few suggestions as to 
what he can do with it in the fourth, fifth, or sixth grades, 
where “Reynard the Fox” properly belongs. 

“Reynard the Fox” is a cycle of the romantic adventures 
of Reynard as a hero, in his relations with a commonwealth 
of beasts. Many of the tales appear separately; but 
scientific research has established the fact that “Reynard” 
was not originally a primitive Teutonic epic, as Grimm 
at first said, but that originally it was a literary production 
of a French author who probably lived in Lorraine about 
1150-70, as it was in that province only that some of the 
individualized names for animals, such as Reynard, Bruin, 
and Tibert were found to be. The scene of the adventures 
of Reynard and Isengrim is laid in Flanders, except in 
one instance in Vermandois, which was united to Flanders 
that in 1150-86. “Reynard” was probably written during 
time, as Vermandois is spoken of as being in the county of 
Flanders. That would place the classic older than the time 
of the placing of a miraculous image of the Virgin there 
soon after 1136, after which time it became a place of 
pilgrimage. The name “ Reynard” was originally applied 
to the Fox, because he was an animal rt in counsel, 
as an adviser — Raginhard meaning, “adviser,” “of good 
counsel.” It supplanted ‘the French goupil and from 
Renart became Renard. 

One cannot go very far into folk-lore before finding that 
among the characters of many nations, Reynard was a 
hero, with rather similar distinct characteristics. We 
find him in the tales of “The Fables of Bidpai,” in the 
tales of England, of Scandinavia, and of other nations. 


Many of these tales were known to the Franks of the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries. By medieval times, 
these tales had grown so numerous and popular, that it 
is not surprising this French author conceived the idea 
of bringing the tales together in a romance of the adven- 
tures of this hero. 


Versions of “Reynard” appeared in the chief languages 
of Europe, but they all were of literary origin. The 
manuscript first found in the tenth century, in a cloister 
by the banks of the Mosel and Mass, was a Latin product 
of the monks. 


The early popularity of Reynard is shown by a grand 
festival given by Peter le Bel of France, in 1313, which 
was a dramatic representation, a Reynard the Fox Court 
Pageant, in which Reynard eventually became Pope, but 
did not cease to devour poultry, and which used the music 
of Meyerbeer. “Reynard” was alluded to by the Trouba 
dours, by Richard Coeur de Lion, 1169-99, and by write:s 
among the Proven¢als. 


The teacher might find it very interesting to compare 
the American edition of Gcethe’s “Reynard,” illustrated 
after Kaulbach, with Jacobs’ edition. Certainly the chil- 
dren would appreciate this book in its poetry and illustra- 
tion. Kaulbach was a German painter of the Munich 
school, 1805-74; and his illustrations of Reynard show 
a sense of satire and fun, and they depict character with 
breadth, sharpness, and keenest relish. Among the most 
interesting and pleasing illustrations in the book are 
“Tybalt at Malepardus,” p. 37, ‘“‘Graybeard and Reynard 
Journeying to Court,” p. 58, “The Combat of the Fox and 
the Wolf before the Beasts,” p. 209, “Reynard as Victor,” 
p. 217, and “ Reynard’s Return to Dame Ermelyne,”’ p. 224. 
Goethe agreed with Herder in considering ‘‘ Reynard” as 
fine an epic as “The Iliad.” The poetry of his “Reynard” 
is remarkably close in thought to the prose “Reynard.” 
It seems to make more pointed the satire, criticism, humor, 
and moral reflections. It is an unusually good interpreta- 
tion of a prose classic, when we consider that a poetical 
interpretation is usually weaker than the original classic. 
Often a ten-line stanza is used, ending in a moral couplet. 
Sometimes four lines are somewhat explanatory and serve 
as a connective between two ten-line stanzas. The poetry 
has a high quality and is remarkably free from verboseness 
and circumlocution. The language is excellent, the rhymes 
good and often very pleasing, and the contrasts clever, to 
bring out pointedly satire against the clergy, law, learning, 
etc. I must not go into this edition in detail here, but 
cannot forbear to quote a few passages. The arrangement 
of the poem in chapters indicates the dramatic character 
of “Reynard” and is in harmony with the original classic: 


The Accusation 

The First Summons 
The Second Summons 
The Trial 

The Pardon 

The Relapse 

The Outlawry — corresponds to Part II 
The Journey 

The Advocacy 

The Second Pardon 
The Defiance 

12 The Battle 
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(Closeness of thought and clever hit) 


Would I could get any for love or-money! 

How can you speak so ill of what’s so good? 

It is so wholesome, and so sweet, and luscious; 

I can’t conceive how you can call it nauseous. 
Do get me some on’t; and you may depend 
You’ll make me evermore your steadfast friend.” 





“You’re surely joking, Uncle!” Reynard cried; 

“No, by my sacred word!” the Bear replied; 

“T’d not, though jokes as blackberries were rife, 
Joke upon such a subject for my life.” 


“You shall have money to your heart’s content, 
And wax too, if your fancy’s that way bent.” 
Whacks of a different sort the sly Rogue meant. 


(Pleasing rhyme) . 
“Dear Bellyn, will you tarry here a little? 


You must, by this time, surely want some victual 


And hereabouts youll find enough to eat; 
The herbage is particularly sweet, 

In fact we rather of our pleasures vaunt; 
I’ll take just Pussy in to see his Aunt;” — 


(Clever hit — of the Beaver) 
He was a man of learning eminent; 


Could read off-hand, and seldom stopped to spell; 
Knew foreign tongues — and his own pretty well; 


(Pleasing rhyme) 


In grove or green whene’er you chance to meet them, 


You have full privilege to kill and eat them. 


(Four lines connecting two stanzas; explanatory, not so distinctly a 


part of the epic. Soliloquy of the Badger) 

“Ah! Uncle dear! how I deplore thy case! 
Thou prop and ornament of all our Race! 
With thee to aid us and to plead our cause 
We never feared the rigor of the laws.” 


(Moral reflection. Reynard at parting from his Wife) 
“But nothing certain is beneath the sun; 
No matter how a thing may be begun, 

None can say how ’twill finish, till ’tis done.” 


(Clever poetry — Mare and Foal Story) 


“ Approach and read, for you can read, no doubt,” 


Said Isengrim, “I rather think I can; 

German, French, Latin, and Italian. 

To school I went at Erfurt; then to college, 
Where I picked up a vast amount of knowledge; 
Took duly my degrees and honors too; 

All one learns there is wondrously abstruse, 
Though not, perhaps, in practice of much use. 
I’ll go and the inscription read at once, 


To prove that, though a Scholar, I’m no’ Dunce.”’ 


(Moral reflection) 
Self-interest will always be in vogue. 


Those in the world who live must look to rough it, 


And meet with many a kick and many a buffet. 


He who would best get on must rant and roister, 


Nor think to pass his time as in a cloister. 


(Worldly wisdom. Dame Rukenaw to the King) 

“Not every one his course can wisely shape, 
’Tis hard to please all men, and given to few 
Both to deserve success and get it too; 
And he who prospers, in his path shall find 
Honor before, Envy and Hate behind; 
His Foes in secret will his ruin scheme, 
When open fight too dangerous they deem.” 


(Reynard’s advice to the Wolf) 


“Though Falsehood is almost ‘the worst of crimes, 


Truth is not to be spoken at all times. 

He who unwisely swaggering about Truth, 
Has it forever wobbling in his mouth, 

Is sure to meet with endless grief and woe, 
And persecution wheresoe’er he go; 

Others caressed and prosperous shall he; find; 
While he in ev’ry place will lag behind. 

He who speaks what Others like to hear 

Is sure to be respected far and near.” 


(After the Combat) 
In the World’s circle fares it ever thus; 
Good wishes rain upon the Prosperous; 
But the unfortunate or needy man 

May e’en get through his troubles as he can. 






“Honey!” exclaimed the Bear; “did you say honey? 


(Close) 
Now Reynard lives in honor andjin state; 
Then let us all his wisdom imitate; 
Eschew the Evil and select the Good: 
This moral points our tale, when understood. 
The truth with fables hath the Poet mixed, 
That Virtue in your hearts may be infixed; 
And you who purchase and peruse this poem 
May see the ways o’ the world, and learn}to know ’em; 
As it has been, is now, and aye will be — 
Here then ends Reynard’s life and history; 
And with a bow we here lay down our pen. 
The Lord preserve us evermore. Amen! 


Perhaps with sixth grade children the teacher might 
read “Reynard the Fox,”* by John Masefield, a book 
of modern poetry which is a classic, and which truly revives 
the spirit of the Fox. The second part of this poem is 
presented from the point of view of the Fox and is a very 
sympathetic interpretation of the animal spirit. It opens 
with: 


In old Cold Crendon’s windy tops 

Grows wintrily Blown Hilcote Copse, 
Wind-bitten beech with badger barrows, 
Where brocks eat wasp-grubs with their marrows, 
And foxes lie on short-grassed turf, 

Nose between paws, to hear the surf 

Of wind in the beeches drowsily, 

There was our fox bred lustily 

Three years before, and there he berthed 
Under the beech-roots snugly earthed, 

With a roof of flint and a floor of chalk 

And ten bitten hens’ heads each on its stalk, 
Some rabbits’ paws, some fur from scuts, 

A badger’s corpse and a smell of guts. 

And there on the night before my tale 

He trotted out for a point in the vale. 


The poem contains a portrayal of the Fox Hunt, which 
is a continuous run reminding us of “ John Gilpin’s Ride,” 
but which surpasses it greatly. It is classic and realistic 
and therefore would present a treatment of the Fox in 
interesting contrast to the romantic “Reynard.” 


The edition of “Reynard the Fox” at present for teachers 
to use, is the Cranford edition, edited by Joseph Jacobs, 
1895. This edition traces back to the Caxton through the 
Summerley edition. It might be helpful to the teacher 
to compare the Jacobs edition with a “Caxton Reprint.” 
In doing so, you will find that Jacobs seems to follow the 
Caxton, except where the sentence structure is archaic or 
where the wording is somewhat obsolete. He uses more 
description at times and more connecting passages, with a 
greater use of Latinized words, making his style less abrupt 
and more easy and graceful. Of course, it follows there 
is a slight loss of simplicity and terseness, but a gain in 
sentence-structure. As to the literary style of the Jacobs 
edition, the opening description of the woods about King 
Lion’s Court at Sanden is at once noticeable. It reminds 
one of the descriptions of spring which occur in some of 
the Robin Hood Ballads, which were copied from the 
medizval Latin poets. It is a literary convention of style. 
Considering the mass of tale, adventure, fable, and proverb 
contained in “Reynard,” the style is very simple, direct, 
and compact, the opposite of verbose. Perhaps the most 
conspicuous characteristic is the mixture of Anglo-Saxon 
and Latin words, and a very good selection of words of 
both classes. Then, too, there is a very good use of the 
balanced structure in the sentences and an unusual use 
of connective words, helping to make the compact whole. 
The sentences are harmonious and well-rounded. The 
language of “Reynard” has precision to a marked degree, 
and both energy and delicacy, while the portions of its 
structure have noticeable unity, mass, and coherence. 
All the adventures center about Reynard, and nothing 
seems superfluous. A few very unusual words occur; such 
as, manchets, shawms, dassen, indite, infeoff, and bumbards. 


> saa by courtesy of the publishers, Macmillan & Company, New 
York. 
(Continued on page $30) 
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Supplementary Reading and Language Lessons 


The Story of Robin Hood 


(Arranged in sectional form for language study (oral reproduction 
and subsequent written reproduction, one section daily). Suitable 
for grade three and grade four. Pupils should be encouraged to 
strive to adopt the new vocabulary.) 


I 


BOUT seven hundred years ago, there lived in England 
a man by the name of Robin Hood. At that time, 
a large part of the land was covered with great 
forests, in which deer and other game ran wild. All this 
game was protected by the king, who paid men to guard 
it from lawless hunters. It was not far from such a 
place, called Sherwood Forest, that Robin Hood was born. 
From his earliest boyhood he was fond of outdoor sports, 
and finally his skill with the bow and arrow made him 
famous in that part of England. At the shooting matches 
he always carried off the prizes, and no winner was better 
liked than this man with a merry heart, bright wits, and 
love for a song and a jest. 


Il 


Among the rival archers there was a man who was jealous 
of Robin Hood’s skill and fame. This man was one of the 
king’s foresters. Uhfortunately, he happened to meet 
Robin Hood one day in the forest, just as a deer appeared 
in the far distance. The ill-natured fellow began to taunt 
Robin Hood. Daring the famous archer to prove his skill, 
the man pointed to a deer which had stopped by a 
brook. Immediately Robin Hood raised his bow. The 
creature fell dead from an expert shot. Then the forester 
jeered, ‘Ha, ha! now you shall be hung for killing the 
king’s game!” Robin Hood started! Hesuddenly realized 
what he had done. He understood the trap planned for 
him. Quickly he drew his bow. He shot the man who 
had started the quarrel. Then he took his bow and arrows 
and fled to the forest. 


III 


Here he became an outlaw, for he knew no mercy would 
be shown him by the king. He gathered together many 
other outlaws, who, for one reason or another, had fled to 
the forest. Robin Hood became the captain of this band, 
and his companions were called the Merry Men. They all 
wore a uniform of Lincoln green, with scarlet caps. Each 
man carried a short sword and bows and arrows. They 
took an oath to help the weak. Soon others joined them. 
Gradually they became so strong that the foresters feared 
them more than they feared the foresters. The Merry 
Men killed game when they needed it for food. Travelers 
were repeatedly robbed. Yet Robin Hood remained a hero 
to many people, for he gave to the poor much that he 
took from the rich. It was also known that he took the 
part of the weak who were wronged, and that he ordered 
his men never to rob or harm a woman. 


IV 


Next in command to Robin Hood, was his dearest friend, 
who was called Little John. The friendship of these two 
leaders grew out of a quarrel! It happened that one 
bright, sunny morning, Robin Hood was roaming the 
forest in search of adventure. He came to a bridge so 
narrow that two people could not use it at the same time. 
Just as Robin started to cross, he noticed a tall man ap- 
proaching from the other side. “Go back and wait till 
I am over,” shouted Robin to the stranger. The tall fellow 
replied vigorously, ““Go back yourself, I have as good a 
right to the bridgeas you.” The retort was a challenge to 


Robin Hood, for he was accustomed to be obeyed instantly. 
He drew an arrow from his quiver and prepared to shoot. 
The stranger sneered! “Are you one who shoots another 
who has only a stick for defence?” the man shouted. 


V 


The stranger’s sneer aroused Robin Hood’s pride and 
sense of justice. He was far from being a coward. In- 
stantly he accepted the challenge. He tossed away his 
arrows and stepped aside to cut himself a staff of oak, 
such as the tall stranger carried. Then the two battled 
to see which was the stronger. Finally Robin Hood was 
struck a blow which hurled him into the water. Instantly 
he sounded his horn. His men, of course, appeared. 
They wished to punish the stranger. However, Robin 
Hood admired his conqueror and protected the man. 
The fellow was pleased to hear Robin Hood invite him to 
join the merry crowd. He accepted, and introduced him- 
self as John Little. The men laughed merrily when they 
heard the name of the man seven feet high. One suggested 
in fun that he be called “Little John.” The name pleased 
the crowd and ever afterward the tall fellow was spoken 
of as “Little John.” 


VI 


Another member of the band was Friar Tuck. He was 
a fat, merry priest, who dearly loved a jest. Before joining 
the men, he once met Robin Hood in the forest. When 
ordered to carry Robin over a stream, he obeyed. But 
in mid-stream he suddenly dropped Robin in the water! 
A hard fight followed. Neither one could conquer the 
other. When both were tired, Robin Hood told the friar 
who he was. Then he invited the man to join his merry 
band. Friar Tuck agreed and became the chaplain for 
all the forest outlaws. Some time later it was he who 
married Robin Hood to faithful Marian. This maiden 
was famous because of her great love for Robin Hood and 
her success in finding Robin when he was the forest 
outlaw. Because of her longing to see him, she hunted 
the forest disguised in boy’s clothes. Their wedding took 
place soon after, and she became exceedingly popular with 
all the loyal band. 


VIIl 


Years afterward, the King of England made up his mind 
to find out something of these foresters who defied authority. 
He dressed in plain black armor and rode into Sherwood 
Forest. Soon he met Robin Hood, who, of course, did 
not recognize the King. The ruler was taken for a knight. 
Because he wore the red cross, Robin Hood showed him 
great respect and invited him to dine. The King attended 
the feast. All the band sat down to the banquet. 

Afterward there was clever shooting to entertain the 
guest, who marveled at their wonderful skill. Finally he 
spoke. He told Robin and the men that he had influence 
with the King. “If I could get him to forgive, wouldst 
thou be one of his men and serve him faithfully?” the 
guest asked Robin. The leader looked straight at his 
guest and answered, “There is nothing else in all the world 
which I could wish more. Though men praise my deeds, 
I hate my way of living. King Richard is a brave prince. 
Could he forgive my misdoings, he would find me loyal 
and true as any man in his service.” 

Quietly the visitor replied, “I am King Richard.” 
Instantly Robin Hood and the entire band knelt to the 
King. They were forgiven and told to arise. 


Ix 
Back to London went Robin Hood with a light heart. 
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Many of his men joined him, and returned to serve the 
King. The others remained in the forest and were made 
the King’s foresters. Robin himself rose in high favor, 
until he became rich and was made Earl of Huntingdon. 
His kind-heartedness continued, and he never refused to 
help the poor and unfortunate. For many years he lived 
at Court, until he grew to be an old man. Then a great 
longing for the old forest grew upon him. With the King’s 
permission, he left the Court with his old friend, Little John. 
Later, to his friends there came the news that he had died 
among his old forest haunts and was buried among the 
scenes which he had so long loved and remembered. 
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For he sometimes shoots up taller like an India rubber ball, 
And he sometimes gets so little that there’s none of him at all. 


He hasn’t got a notion of how children ought to play, 

And can only make a fool of me in every sort of way. 

He stays so close behind me, he’s a coward, you can see; 

I’d think shame to stick to nursie as that shadow sticks to me! 


One morning, very early, before the sun was up, 

I rose and found the shining dew on every buttercup; 

But my lazy little shadow, like an arrant sleepy head, 

Had stayed at home behind me and was fast asleep in bed. 
— Robert Louis Stevenson 


The poem should be read, or recited, by the teacher, in 
such a manner as to emphasize Stevenson’s play- 
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Poem Appreciation 


Lula Pauline Whinna 


Drat to the hearts of all children are the poems of 
Robert Louis Stevenson. Perhaps no one of his 
poems is more popular than “My Shadow.” 

Its song-like rhythm is a delight to the ear and the 
“story”’ makes a strong appeal even to very young children. 

Before presenting the poem to the class, a preliminary 
brief discussion of the subject of shadows would be helpful. 
In our geography lessons the class has been taken to the 
schoolyard to notice the length of the shadow of the flag- 
pole in relation to the position of the sun. They will 
remember that the shadow could only be seen on bright, 
sunshiny days, not on dark, dreary ones. Call attention 
to the shadows in the classroom. 

Ask how many have ever noticed the “Shadow Children” 
that play with them at recess on sunny days. (See if any 
have ever read Frank Dempster Sherman’s poem, “Shadow 
Children.”) Call attention to the dancing shadows made 
by wind-blown trees. 

A moment’s lively discussion of where and when they have 
seen their own shadow will lead up to the statement that a 
poet whom they all love (write name on board) has written 
a poem called “My Shadow” (write name on board), 
telling about a little child who was greatly interested in 
his own shadow. 


My Shadow 


I have a little shadow that goes in and out with me, 

And what can be the use of him is more than I can see. 
He is very, very like me from the heels up to the head; 
And I see him jump before'me, when I jump into my bed. 


The funniest thing about him is the way he likes to grow — 
Not at all like proper children, which is always very slow; 


2 Andersen’s fairy tale, “The Shepherdess and the Sweep.” 
= This play is said to make such an appeal to children that it 
never fails to delight the audience. 

The performers are partly grown-ups and partly children, and the 
play is enriched by the introduction of other characters and incidents, 
drawn also from Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 


The Story — Part I 


Once upon a time an old wooden cupboard stood in a 
parlor. It was a legacy from a great-grandmother. 

It had wonderful carved tulips and roses upon it. 

Little stags’ heads looked out of scrolls carved upon it, 
and so perfect was the carving you could even see the tiny 
antlers. 

A figure of a man was carved in the centre of the cupboard. 
He had little horns on his head, a long beard, and goat’s 
legs. His grin was truly startling to behold. 

The children named the figure, “Major-General —Field- 
Sergeant — Commander — Billy-goat’s legs.” 

He was always staring at the pretty china Shepherdess on 
the table. 

She wore a red rose in her dress, a pretty hat, gilt shoes, 
and of course she carried a crook. 

Beside her, stood a little black china Chimney-sweep. 

He stood patiently holding a tiny ladder. 

He had a pleasant, rosy face, and he too, looked at the 
Shepherdess and finally became engaged to her. 

They both feared a very old figure of a Chinaman, who 
said he was the grandfather of the Shepherdess. 

One day the Major asked for the Shepherdess’ hand and 
the old Chinaman, nodding his head, said to the Shepherd- 
ess “Your husband is made of the best mahogany, and you 
will be a fine lady, for the Major has much fine silver inside 
his cupboard.” 

The Shepherdess was afraid and said, “I don’t want to go 
into the cupboard to live.” 

The Chinaman said, “I will see that you are married 
to-night.” Then he fell asleep nodding his head. 


| 
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The Shepherdess wept and begged the Chimney-sweep to 
take her away. 

The Chimney-sweep was very willing and assisted the 
Shepherdess down from the table by means of his little ladder. 

The Major cried, “They are running away, they- are 
running away!” 

The stags on the cupboard even shook their antlers as 
though they would follow them. 


Seat Work Based on the Story 
First Week 


First Day Take Part I of the story from dictation. 

SeconD Day What is a cupboard? A legacy? Writea 
paragraph describing the cupboard. 

Tutrp Day Describe, draw and paint the Shepherdess. 

FourtH Day Describe, cut and paste or draw the Chim- 
ney-sweep. 

FirtH Day What other figure is mentioned? Was he 
related to the Shepherdess? Who wanted to marry the 
Shepherdess? What did the Chinaman say? What did 
the Shepherdess reply? 


Second Week 


First Day How did the china figures get off the table? 
What did the Major cry? What was his fullname? What 
happened to the stags’ heads? 

SECOND Day What do you know about sheep and 
sheep-shearing? Name several things made of wool. 
Draw a spinning wheel. 

TuirD Day Describe the process of weaving. Making 
asimple loom. Weavea mat upon it. 

FourTH AND FirtH Days. Draw and color a design 
copied from wall paper, oil-cloth, or a woven piece of cloth. 
Describe a piece of tapestry you have seen. Write and 
illustrate the story of Bo-Peep. 


The Story — Part II 


They ran away and paused in the drawer of a window 
seat, by a pack of cards, and they even peeped into a doll’s 
theatre. 

In the little play that was going on, the Queens and 
Knaves made up part of the audience. As it was a sad play 
about lovers unable to marry, the Shepherdess said she 
could stay no longer. They jumped down onto the floor 
and the old Chinaman woke and came after them. 

“Do you dare go into the world with me?” asked the 
Chimney-sweep. 

The Shepherdess said, “Yes,” and begged him to hurry. 

He said, “We will go through the stove and up the 
chimney.” . 

“Tt looks dark,” cried the Shepherdess. 

The Chimney-sweep said, “I will help you climb.” 

They reached the top of the chimney and saw the stars 
above them and the town below. 

The Shepherdess found the world so large and strange 
she wept until the gilt came off her sash, and she cried, 
“Take me back home to the table under the looking-glass.”’ 
I cannot be happy out in the wide world.” 

So the Chimney-sweep was obliged to take her back, 
and when they came to the stove-door they listened. 

It was still in the room. The old Chinaman had fallen. 
There he lay on the floor broken into three pieces. 

“Oh dear, oh dear!” cried the Shepherdess. “It is my 
fault, my poor grandfather is broken in pieces.” 

The Chimney-sweep said, “He can be riveted by and by 
and be as good as new. It did us no good to go out into the 
world. We might as well have stayed at home.” 

One day the old Chinaman was riveted. He looked very 
well, but he could nod his head no longer. 

The Major said to the old Chinaman, “You seem proud 
since your fall. May I have the Shepherdess or not?” 

The Chimney-sweep and Shepherdess trembled, but the 
old Chinaman could no longer nod his head. 

So the China People lived happily together ever after. 
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Seat Work 
Third Week 


First Day Construct a Doll’s Theatre from a paste- 
board box. 

SEcoND Day Make actors like playing cards, attach to 
strips to insert in your box theatre, through the side. 

Tuirp, FourTH AND FirtH Days Write a play about 
the Queen and Knave of Hearts who stole the tarts. Act the 
play in the Doll’s Theatre. 


Fourth Week 


First Day Describe the journey of the Shepherdess 
and Chimney-sweep.. Draw the chimney. Make a border 
of stars. 

SeconD Day Look up and write in your own words any 
myth you can find about stars. In what opera is “The 
Song to the Evening Star” sung? 

Tuirp Day Why did the Shepherdess weep? Have 
people sometimes found the world too large? What had 
happened to the Chinaman? How washe mended? Could 
he still nod his head? Draw a picture of him? Study any 
picture of a Chinaman. 

FourRTH AND FirtH Days Write the story in a booklet 
to take home. Decorate with drawings of the Shepherdess 
and Chimney-sweep. 

Copy a short story of Andersen’s entitled, “The Little 
Chimney-sweep.” 

Copy any paragraph from Andersen’s “The Shepherd’s 
Story of the Bond of Friendship.” Rewrite it in your own 
words. 

Do you like this story as well as the others and why? 





Seventeen Dolls 
(Continued from page 307) 


a baby in a long dress. Some of the dolls stood, some 
sat in their chairs, and one sat astride a horse, made for 
one of the neglected boys. The things in the exhibition 
that especially pleased the children were the baby doll 
and its carriage, the bride, the boy doll’s roller-coaster, and a 
bureau with scarf, pincushion, tiny candle, and cologne bottle. 

When the dolls were packed, we asked ourselves these 
questions: Was the project accomplished? Had it helped 
the children to grow? Had it led to further activity? 
The dolls and their outfits were such that they would give 
pleasure to any little girls, so our children had accomplished 
the accepted purpose. Had they grown in the work? 
They had worked together for a common end. They had 
kept uppermost the thought that they were to give pleasure 
to other children. Their sewing had improved remarkably. 
Their letters were far better done than any other letters 
they had written this year, because they were real letters 
to real children for a real purpose. They had had many 
real oral compositions in a perfectly natural manner, with 
much to talk about. They had had real arithmetic, in- 
cluding real measuring and real fractions. They had had 
some chance for color appreciation. They had learned 
something about designs, printing, and how to make up 
beds. They had purposed, planned, and judged. Had 
the work led to further activity? Many children asked 
us if they could buy such a wooden doll from the Special 
Class. We could have sold a hundred dolls if we had had 
them. There were many requests for patterns to take 
home for their own small dolls. Many of the smaller 
children brought dolls to school dressed according to some 
style seen in the exhibition. A group of sixth grade girls 
came to us to say that they had formed a club for dressing 
dolls for poor children. They planned to dress dolls first 
for our local hospital. They wished to get a doll at once, 
so that they might start in their vacation, which began the 
next week. The Special Class made the doll and a group 
of very happy littlegirls, who had certainly been led to further 
activity, carried it home to begin its wardrobe together. 
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(From “The Bells of London Town,” illustrated by Gordon Brown. Published by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge.) 
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Ideas to Try 


Devices for Busy Teachers 
Margaret Z. Lowman 


For Studying Addition Combinations After They 
have been Developed Concretely 


The following plan is used for teaching the addition 
tables of 1’s, 2’s, 3’s, 4’s, 5’s, 6’s, 7’s, 8’s, and 9’s, from 1 to 15. 
The same plan could be used for higher combinations: 

Take a thin flat board or heavy weight cardboard; wide 
enough to paste large figures, which have been cut from a 
calendar, from 1 to 15, across the top of the board. The 
board should be wide enough from top to bottom, to allow 
the same size of figures to complete the combinations. 

Next cut nine strips of cardboard just as wide as the 
figures and as long asthe board. On one strip paste 15 1’s, 
on another 15 2’s, and on another 15 3’s until on the 
last strip there are 15 9’s. When pasting these numbers 
upon the narrow strip, place the strip on the board so that 
the edges of the board and the edges of the strip are exactly 
even at the ends. Then paste the figures directly under 
the figures from 1 to 15. This will insure the figures in the 
combinations being directly under each other as they should 
be. 

Next cut another narrow strip the same width but long 
enough to paste all the figures from 2 to 24, which numbers 
will include all the answers te combinations mentioned 
above. In pasting these numbers on the strip, lay the 
strip on the board with the strip and the board even at one 
end, and be sure that the figures in the answers are directly 
below the combinations above. This will insure the combi- 
nations being properly placed for the committing. 

This last strip, with numbers from 2 to 24, may now be 
moved from right to left to make any desired answer. 
This strip is placed at the bottom of the board, while the 
strip of whatever number from 1 to 9 is being taught is 
placed between the answers and the figures 1 to 15 which 
are at the top of the board. 

The strips, with numbers to be added and the one with 
answers, can be held in place with a couple of thumb-tacks. 
Small loops of cord, placed a short distance from each end, 
will serve as hangers, and with two thumb-tacks, the board 
can be placed anywhere in the room for the children’s 
convenience. 

This arrangement saves placing combinations on the 
blackboard and can frequently be used for seat work when 
the blackboard is being used for something else. 

Frequently a few extra minutes can be used in study, 
where without this arrangement the few minutes would be 
used in placing the work upon the board. 

Without the strip of answers, it can be used for quick drill, 
the teacher pointing to different combinations, or the pupils 
may copy the combinations on paper and place the answers 
from memory. 


Cards for Word Drill 


From all my readers, both basic and supplementary, I 
have printed all the words I want to drill upon for each 
reading lesson, on cards 9x4 inches, cut from oak tag. 

For each reader, I have an ordinary sized note-book and 
keep the cards for each lesson between the leaves of the 
note-book in the same order as the lessons come in the 
readers. The first card in the set for any lesson is marked 
with the numbers of the pages or the title of the lesson from 
which the words are taken. 

By putting each set of cards in its proper place in the 
note book after each lesson, the cards are never mixed up. 

This is a great saving of time, as it does away with every 
day putting words upon the blackboard for drill. It is 
especially helpful for review, as you can turn to th ewords 


for any lesson quickly. It is also better for playing many 
word drill games than having the words upon the black- 
board. 

If the children become tired of the cards, the blackboard 
may be used for a while, later going back to the cards. 

I have used the same set of cards for a number of years. 

The printing may be done with any school printer, but 
must be large enough for the children to see the word 
when the card is held before the class. 


Quick Reference Plan 


For reference work, a busy teacher should have some 
system when reference to any book or material to be taught 
can be turned to quickly. For this work a loose-leaf note- 
book is especially helpful. 

The language and nature study work should be out- 
lined by the month. On this outline place the names of all 
the reference books used in teaching the topics outlined, 
also the numbers of the pages in each book where material 
is found. 

Material on many of the subjects may be found in the 
Primary Epucation. This may be cut out and pasted 
upon a leaf, placed in the note-book next to the outline for 
which it furnishes material. 

Spaces in the note-book may also be used for methods 
of holding attention, phonic games, word drill games, 
health lessons etc., which are frequently printed in the 
PRIMARY EDUCATION. 





Pupils as Assistant Teachers 
Gertrude Ball 


I teach first grade and usually have about forty pupils 
in the B Class the first half year and a large A Class and 
small B Class the last term. This makes it necessary for 
me to have three divisions or classes in the room, 
leaving absolutely no time to assist individuals during 
regular school hours. 

Soon after the children begin to read from their books I 
choose from each class one of the strongest pupils as assis- 
tant teacher. They go quietly, when called by a raised hand, 
and tell the words that the other pupils do not know. 

If the assistant does not know the word he may come to 
me and I will tell him. However, if he finds it necessary to 
do this often, I choose another person who usually makes 
every effort to avoid interrupting my recitation work. 

If there are several strong ones in the class, they may 
take week about in being the assistant. 

I find it effective in teaching the pupils how to study 
when I have no time to devote to their study period. It 
also develops leadership in the pupils chosen to assist. 





A Use for Used Postal Cards 
Laura E. Miller 


Everyone has a gréat many postal cards sent them each 
year which are of no use to them except as a remembrance. 
I had saved mine all my life thinking that some day I 
would send them to the children’s ward of a hospital or to 
some orphanage, but I never happened to send them. 

When I began teaching in a large country school, I was 
at a loss just what to give my little first grade children for 
busy work while I heard all my other grades. Most of the 
busy work needs a great deal of supervision with beginners 
and I did not have the time to give to it. 

One day I brought a box of my cards to school and 
allowed the little folk to look at them when their work was 
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finished. How they enjoyed it! On differ- 
ent days I ask them to pick out different 
things forme. One day perhaps cards with 
red on them; another day flowers or flags 
or buildings. Other days I let each one 
pick out the ten he likes the best. When 
the little beginners are first learning to 
count I let them count the cards as they 
put them from one box to another. Some 
of the children have brought other cards 
to add to the number. The strangest 
and best point of it is that they do not 
seem to tire of them. 





Spelling Helps 
Alice E. Strong 


Since it has fallen to my lot, as auxiliary 
teacher, to help many very, very poor 
spellers, I have been forced to try all sorts 
of schemes, especially for non-phonetic 
words. Repetition is only one form of 
impressing a word on the mind, and I find 
that even much repetition, both oral and 
written, is not sufficient for many pupils. 
Of the many things we do to make a deeper 
impression, the quickest and easiest to do is 
to draw an exaggerated picture on the 
board. The more exaggerated the picture 
the better the impression. 

Sometimes in these pictures we try to 
bring out concealed words; as “ROSE” in 
kerosene; or “A RAT” in sepARATe. 

Again we try to associate the difficult 
letter with some suggestive word as S in 
Serial to S in Story, or C in Cereal to C in 
Cream, giving the suggestion that we eat 
cream on cereals. 

It is not at all necessary to be an artist in 
order to do this, as the sketches herewith 
will proclaim. 





Testing or Teaching 
N. J.C. 


Which are you doing, my teacher friend? 

A year ago the director in physical training told me 
that our school was the poorest in the city. 

The shock over, I rallied my scattered wits and considered 
We had followed his outlines and demon- 
What was the trouble? 


the situation. 
strations as closely as possible. 
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This year the director’s assistant took his place in our 


school. 


She explained and showed us just how to do 


everything. Then we practiced the work over and over. 
At the end of this term, when Mr. Director came, we 


gave him a grand surprise. 

He acknowledged our attainment. 
Miss 
school.” 





“T take it back, 
, all back. I have seen no better work in any 


“You tested us, but your assistant taught us,” was the 


little stick of dynamite I handed him. 


I’ve reached the stage where I can thank that man for 


dynamiting me. 


I gathered some good ideas from the debris: 
Make it clear to the child what he is to do — what he is 


to learn. Go slowly at first. 


Commendation is worth far more than condemnation. 
Put the wriggly, nervous child near a well-poised child. 


Say to the latter occasionally, “You stand so well!” “You 
listen so carefully!” or “You are a joy to me!” etc. 





Allow one child — not always the brightest — the privi- 


lege of helping another. 

Make a bulletin of at least one subject to be taught. 
I saw this one for language in a second grade room not 
long ago: 


Language 
Initials — your own and others. 
Address. 
Days of week. 
Months of the year. 
Two uses of the period. 
Seven uses of capital letters. 
Names of boys. 
Names of girls. 
Names of places. 
Write questions and answers. 
Copy correctly the poems: 


Demo OCMNORWIe 


(a) ‘How do You Like to Go Up in a Swing?” 


(b) “Thirty Days Hath September.” 
(c) “I Have a Little Shadow.” 
(d) ‘Foreign Children.” 


It was neatly thumb-tacked on a convenient door. 


The children vied. with each other as to who would learn 


all the things first and best. 
Never allow children to do their work carelessly. 








Both Hands Extended Toward Front 


June Games 
Annebelle R. Bucknam 


Here’s a song of praise for a beautiful world, 

For the banner of blue that’s above it unfurled, 
For the streams that sparkle and sing to the sea, 
For the bloom in the glade and the leaf on the tree; 
Here’s a song of praise for a beautiful world. 


Here’s a song of praise for the mountain peak, 
Where the wind and the lightning meet and speak, 
For the golden star on the soft night’s breast, 

And the silvery moonlight’s path to rest; 

Here’s a song of praise for a beautiful world. 


Here’s a song of praise for the rippling notes 
That come from a thousand sweet bird throats, 
For the ocean wave and the sunset glow, 

And the waving fields where the reapers go; 
Here’s a song of praise for a beautiful world. 


Here’s a song of praise for the ones so true, 

And the kindly deeds they have done for you; 
For the great earth’s heart, when it’s understood 
Is struggling still toward the pure and good; 
Here’s a song of praise for a beautiful world. 


Here’s a song of praise for the One who guides, 
For He holds the ships and He holds the tides, 
And underneath and around and above, 
The world is lapped in the light of His love; 
Here’s a song of praise for a beautiful world. 
— W. L. Childress 


And all the world is indeed beautiful, especially in the 
month of June. Although many of the little ones in our 
city schools are far from “green fields and running brooks,” 
we must not forget that there is plenty of natural history 
available, if we will only look about us. There are the 
parks, home gardens, school gardens, or, at least, shrubs 
and trees, vacant lots with weeds. Perhaps there might 
be a never-to-be-forgotten picnic at a real farm or suburban 
home. 

If this is not possible, the previous visits of the children 
to the farms, with pictures and stories, will bring out the 
duties and lives of the farmers and their wives. 

Dramatize these with imaginary implements. 

Some friends might donate a small pile of new-mown hay 
for the little ones to rake over, pile into mounds, and enjoy 
playing in it in a corner of the school playgreund, or load 
it on their little carts or wheel-barrows. 

Out on a real farm the children are really helpers in many 
ways. Those who have’ spent vacations there will gladly 
tell about it 

If real hay is not available to illustrate the following 
game, the children will enjoy the imaginary haymaking. 
Let them rake, toss, and pile it into wagons or wheel- 
barrows at the appropriate lines, which may be repeated 
or sung, using the familiar tune, “Here We Go ‘Round the 
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Mulberry Bush,” and either speaking or shouting the 
words, “Heigh-o! Heigh-o!” 


Boys and girls come out to-day, 

We must go a-making hay. 
Heigho! Heigh-o! 

Out a-making hay. 


While the bright warm sun doth shine 

Rake the new-mown hay in line. 
Heigh-o! Heigh-o! 

Rake it into line. 


When the bright warm sun is out, 

Toss the new-mown hay about. 
Heigh-o! Heigh-o! 

Toss it well about. 


Now that it is fairly dry, 

Let us pile the hay-cocks high. 
Heigh-o! Heigh-o! 

Pile the haycocks high. 


Load the wagons with the hay, 

Lead them to the stack away. 
Heigh-o! Heigh-o! 

To the stack away. 


If you want hay sweet and fine, 

Make it while the sun doth shine. 
Heigh-o! Heigh-o! 

While the sun doth shine. 


The children suggest different activities for each day. 
Divide the children into groups of five each. Each group 
may dramatize a different chore each day, as suggested by 
the following: 


“Little lads, little maids, whither away?” 
“Out in the meadow to rake up the hay, 
Out in the barnyard the chickens to feed, 
Out in the orchard for apples we need, 
Home in the evening the cows we will drive. 
We’re grandfather’s helpers, we children five.’’ 


They also dramatize gathering berries of all kinds for 
preserving, and also picking cherries, plums, currants, 
etc., for present and also for future use. 

Children copy and learn to repeat the following: 


There are rows of little houses 
Marked “To Let” in Pantry Lane, 
That ere the summer season’s past 
Will all be full again. 
They’re made of glass, and spic and span 
Outside as well as in; 
And each is covered snugly 
With a shiny roof of tin. 


The occupants are searched before 
They are allowed to pass; 

For people should not carry stones 
Who live in homes of glass. 

Gay Mrs. Cherry is among 
The very first to come; 

And then the Berry family, 
And Mrs. Purple Plum. 


The Apple tenants soon move in, 
And live in sweet accord; 
While sometimes, for variety, 
Will take a friend to board. 
Miss Currant and her sisters 
In their crimson frocks appear, 
While Mrs. Peach is seldom seen 
Till later in the year. 


Then comes blue-blooded Madam Grape, 
Of Spanish lineage rare, 

Who wear her glowing rubies 
With a truly regal air. 

But she is never haughty, 
And she never even hints 

That she feels herself above her 
Neighbors, Raspberry and Quince. 


They’re very quiet neighbors, 
Never quarrel or dispute; 
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I would that all our family trees 
Could boast such pleasant fruit. 


For when you call upon them, 
They are sweet as they can be, 
And most delightful company 
At dinner or at tea. 


In some localities the older children, even in the lower 
grades, really “go berrying,” and then really preserve the 
results of their efforts with either mother’s or teacher’s 
assistance. 

Correlate language, reading and spelling, even arithmetic, 
with this work and play, and help to instil ideals of economy 
and thrift. 

If we can help the children to learn some lessons from the 
great outside world in this wonderful month of June, we 
may indeed rejoice. They will enter their summer vacation 
at least somewhat prepared to acquire new thoughts and 
learn new lessons from nature. 

Read the following to the smaller children. Older 
children copy and learn. Discuss with them the many 
different lessons the boy might learn. 


“No more school!” said the boy one day, 

As he hastened to put his books away. 

And he laughed as he gave his cap a turn — 
**School’s out! No more lessons to learn!” 


The June wind smiled as he softly blew; 
“Such a silly boy I never knew!” 

He chuckled aloud, ‘Why, I can show 

Him a thousand things he ought to know!” 


Then a honey-bee buzzed as he passed him by, 
And glanced at him with a puzzled eye; 

No more lessons? How can that be, 

When I know a great deal more than he!” 


And a robin, aloft on a leafy spray, 

Laughed as the boy put his books away; 
“Does he think all knowledge is writ in those? 

Why, he knows not the life of a single rose!” 


And a wind-blown daisy, swaying low, 
Winked her golden eye as she saw him go — 
“Oh, the school is small, and the world is wide! 

He’ll find many lessons are taught outside.” 









So the boy put his books safe away on the shelf, 
And into the fields he went himself — 

Learning new lessons each day from the breeze, 
And the birds and the flowers, and the honey bees! 


Ask the children to form queries or conundrums for the 
others to guess. They may be about any of the objects 
mentioned in the above poem, such as mind, bee, robin, 
daisy, or other flowers. Ask them to make them in rhymes. 
Give them this one for an example: 


Dainty in color, the loveliest things! 
Each like a dear little pansy on wings. 
Answer — Butterfly. 


This will help to encourage the children to write little 
rhymes or short poems. The results will be surprising in 
many ways. 

Use the following games out in the playground, if possible, 
although they may be used in the schoolroom. 

Choose one child for a captain or leader. He arranges 
the other children in rows, or in a circle. If in rows, he 
stands at the front, facing them. If in a circle, he stands 
in the center. He alone repeats the following, or all the 
children repeat it as all perform the motions suggested by 
the different lines, and following the leader, such as: 

Pointing to east, then to west. 

Raising right hand high, then lowering it. 

Measuring with both hands a narrow space, then a wide 
one. 

Pointing down to feet, then up to head. 

With forefinger of right hand touching lightly nose, eyes. 

Open wide, then close eyes. 

Touch mouth, chin. 

Then ears with both hands. 

Extend right hand to front; hold there. 

Extend left hand to front. 

Raise both hands high, and all clap together. 


This is the east, and this is the west, 
Soon I’ll learn to say the rest; 

This is high, and this is low, 

Only see how much I know. 
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This is narrow, this is wide, 
Something else I know beside. 


Down is where my feet you see, 
Up is where my head should be; 
Here’s my nose, and here my eyes; 
Don’t you think I’m getting wise? 
Now my eyes wide open keep, 
Shut them when I go to sleep. 


Here’s my mouth and here’s my chin, 
Soon to read I shall begin; 

Ears I have, as you can see: 

So much use they are to me. 

This my right hand is, you see, 

This my left, as all agree. 


Overhead I raise them high, 

Clap! Clap! Clap! I let them fly. 
Overhead I raise them high, 

Clap! Clap! Clap! I let them fly. 
All these things now we can do. 

Do you think you can do them, too? 


For this the children choose partners. Arrange ina circle 
Use the victrola, or the children sing: 


In summer, in summer, 
We children laugh and sing; 
In summer, in summer, 
A-dancing in a ring. 
Our hands clap the time, 
And our feet gaily bound, 
And then all together, 
We turn our partners round. 


The children dance around the ring until the words, 
“Our hands clap the time,” when the partners face each 
other, and all clap hands. 

Then, taking partners’ hands, they dance around partners, 
in this way turning around. All then dance or skip around 
the ring again. 
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This is so simple that the smallest children may partici- 
pate and really enjoy it, in addition to the benefits received 
from the physical exercise and the moving rhythmically 
with the music. 

If we can, by these or any other suggested means, help 
the children not only to enjoy, but to profit by their enjoy- 
ment of the beauties and wonders of nature in the month 
of June, perhaps their memories in after years will delight 
in recalling the pleasures of these last days of the school 
year instead of the discomforts and monotony of days in 
the too warm atmosphere and hurried work of these “last 
days.” In after years will the following be in both the 
memories and experiences of the children who have been 
under our care and guidance, and perchance because of 
that same care and guidance? 


June trod on a velvet carpet 

Whose greenness the sunbeams kissed; 
And over her skies were arching 

Whose blueness the spring had missed. 


The rose at her touch unfolded 
Its petals dew-wet and sweet; 

And daisies their golden pollen 
Spilled at her dancing feet. 


The bees aswoon in the clover 
Hummed drowsily as she tripped 

Over the blossoms whose nectar 
These greedy rovers had sipped. 


She gave to them all in passing 
A touch of her winsome grace; 
And left them the bloom and beauty 
That glorifies Nature’s face. 


Swiftly the months roll onward 
To heart-beats of rhyme and rune; 
Yet much of our fondest dreaming 
Lies close to the heart of June. 
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The Old Woman and Her Pig 


Adapted by Esther White 


All the people in the play are stationed at some distance from 
each other. The old woman finds the sixpence while she is sweeping 
her house, then she goes to market. The children who represent fire 
sit on the floor. Their arms wave up and down and sidewise, as the 
fire does. They should be dressed in yellow. The pupils who are 
Water sit on the floor, and they wear bluish-gray. They lock their 
arms and sway to and fro. The pupils who are Rope sit apart and 
wind their arms. Their clothes are a light tan. The Stick is a boy 
who lies straight on the floor. He is dressed in brown. A white fence 
is - most practical, for nearly every child has a white dress of some 
kind. 

(It is advisable to secure the costumes for the school. Parents are 
pleased to donate them. Many of the costumes can be used in several 
of the other dramatizations.) 


Once upon a time an old woman found a sixpence, while 
she was sweeping her floor. So she started off to market 
to buy a pig. She met an old man who was driviag a pig 
that he recommended very highly. She bought this 
wonderful pig, but he proved to be very stubborn, after all. 


CHARACTERS 

Old Woman, Old Man, Pig, Five Pupils for the Fire, Four Pupils for 
Water, Ox, Rope, Stick, Dog, Butcher, Storeman. All the rest of 
the pupils form the fence and the stile. 


Old Woman (sweeping) Oh, here is a piece of money! 
It is a sixpence. Now I'll go to the market and buy a 
pig. I’ll put on this white apron. I’ll lock my door and 
I'll hide my key under the door mat. Now, off I go. 

Old Man (meets her) Good morning, madam. 

Old Woman Good morning, sir. Is your pig for sale? 

Old Man Yes, madam. Do you wish to buy a pig? 

Old Woman Yes, Ido. Is he a good pig? 

Old Man He is a fine pig. He is fat, he eats corn, he 
will jump over stiles and he is very quiet when he is asleep. 

Old Woman That is just the kind of a pig that I want. 
What is the price of your pig? 

Old Man A sixpence, madam. 

Old Woman Here is your sixpence, sir. 

Old Man And here is your pig, madam. I thank you. 

Old Woman (Takes hold of the rope that is tied to the pig’s 
leg.) Come along, pig, I must take you home now. Trot 
along. That’s a zgo0d pig! I am sure that I made a great 
bargain. Trot along. That’s a good pig! Do you see 
that little stile beyond us? Now, be ready to jump over it 
when wecometoit. Trot along, trot along — trot along — 
trot along. Here we are at the stile. What! Pig, pig, 
get over the stile. , 

Pig I won’t get over the stile. 

Old Woman Oh, you bad pig! I’ll have the dog bite 
you. Trot along, pig—trot along—trot along. Here 
is the dog. 


“Dog, dog, bite pig, 
Pig won’t get over the stile, 
And I cannot get home to-night.” 


Dog I won’t bite pig. 

Old Woman Oh, you bad dog! IIl have the stick beat 
you. Trot along, pig — trot along — trot along. Here is 
the stick. 


“Stick, stick, beat dog, 
Dog won’t bite pig, 
Pig won’t get over stile, 
And I cannot get home to-night.” 


Stick I won’t beat dog. 

Old Woman Oh, you bad stick! TI’ll have the fire burn 
ges: along, pig — trot along — trot along. Here is 

e fire. 


“Fire, fire, burn stick, 
Stick won’t beat dog, 
Dog won’t bite pig, 
Pig won’t get over the stile, 
And I cannot get home to-night.” 


Fire I won’t burn stick. 

Old Woman Oh, you bad fire! I'll have the water 
quench you. Trot along, pig — trot along — trot along. 
Here is the water. 


“Water, water, quench fire, 
Fire won’t burn stick, 
Stick won’t beat dog, 
Dog won’t bite pig, 
Pig won’t get over the stile, 
And I cannot get home to- ight.” 


Water I won’t quench fire. 

Old Woman Oh, you bad water! [I'll have the ox drink 
you. Trot along, pig— trot along — trot along. Here is 
the ox. 

“Ox, ox, drink water, 
Water won’t quench fire, 
Fire won’t burn stick, 
Stick won’t beat dog, 
Dog won’t bite pig, 
Pig woa’t get over the stile, 
And I cannot get home to-night.” 


Ox Iwon’t drink water. 

Old Woman Oh, you bad ox! [ll have the butcher 
kill you. Trot along, pig — trot aloag —trotalong. Here 
is the butcher. 


“Butcher, butcher, kill ox, 
Ox won’t drink water, 
Water won’t quench fire, 
Fire won’t burn stick, 
Stick won’t beat dog, 
Dog won’t bite pig, 
Pig won’t jump over the stile, 
And I cannot get home to-night.” 


Butcher 1 won’t kill ox. 

Old Woman Oh, you bad butcher! I'll have the rope 
hang you. Trot along, pig— trot along —trot along. 
Here is the rope. 


“Rope, rope, hang butcher, 
Butcher won’t kill ox, 

Ox won’t drink water, 

Water won’t quench fire, 

Fire won’t burn stick, 

Stick won’t beat dog, 

Dog won’t bite pig, 

Pig woa’t jump over the stile, 
And I cannot get home to-night,” 


Rope I won’t hang butcher. 

Old Woman Oh, you bad rope! I'll have the rat gnaw 
you. Trot along, pig — trot along —trot along. Here is 
the rat. 


“Rat, rat, gnaw rope, 
Rope won’t hang butcner, 
Butcher woa’t kill ox, 
Ox won’t quench fire, 
Fire won’t burn stick, 











Stick won’t beat dog, 

Dog woa’t bite pig, 

Pig won’t jump over the stile, 
And I cannot get home to-night.” 


Rat 1 will gnaw the rope if you will get me some cheese. 

Old Woman Thank you, little rat I'll get the cheese 
for you. Trot along, pig — trot along —trot along. Here 
s the store. Mr. Storeman, please bring me a pound of 
cheese for the rat, then the rat will gnaw rope. 


“Rope will hang butcher, 
Butcher will kill ox, 
Ox will drink water, 
Water will quench fire, 
Fire will burn stick, 
Stick will beat dog, 
Dog will bite pig, 
Pig will get over the stile, 
And I can get home to-night.” 


Storeman Here is the cheese. 

Old Woman Thank you, thank you. Trot along, pig — 
trot along — trot along. Here is the rat and here is your 
cheese, rat. 

Rat Thank you. Now, I’ll begin to gnaw the rope. 

Rope Oh, don’t gnaw me, rat! Let me go and I’ll hang 
the butcher.#j 

Rat Well, I won’t gnaw you this time, but you must 
hang the butcher. 

Rope Tl hang him. 
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Butcher Oh, don’t hang me! 
the ox. 

Rope Well, I won’t hang you this time, but you must kill 
the ox. 

Butcher Yl kill him. 

Ox Oh, don’t kill me! 
water. 

Butcher Well, I won’t kill you this time, but you must 
drink the water. 

Ox T’ll drink it. 


Let me go and [ll kill 


Let me go and I'll drink the 


Water Oh, don’t drink me! Let me go and I'll quench 
the fire. 

Ox Well, I won’t drink you this time, but you must 
quench fire. 

Water I'll do it. 


Fire S-s-ss-ss-ss. Oh, don’t quench me! Let me go 
and I'll burn the stick. 

Water Well, I won’t quench you this time, but you must 
burn the stick. 

Fire Yl burn it. 


Stick Oh, don’t burn me! Let me go and I'll beat the 


dog. 

Fire Well, I won’t burn you this time, but you must 
beat the dog. 

Stick Tl beat him. 

Dog Oh,don’t beat me! Let me go and I'll bite the pig. 


Stick Well, I won’t beat you this time, but you must 
bit the pig. 


Dog Vilbitehim. (He runs after the pig and bites him.) 


Pig Ouf, ouf, ouf! I’ll jump over the stile. (He jumps 
over the stile.) 
Old Woman And I'll get home to-night. Hurrah! 
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She went a little further and she met a Dog — 
He was right across the pathway and sleeping like a log. 
“Dog, dog, bite Pig! 
For Piggy wont ’get over the stile, 
And I shan’t get home before morning.” 
[Spoken “I won’t,” said the Dog.] 
She went a little further, and she saw a Stick — 
It lay beneath the bushes, and gave her skirts a flick. 
“Stick, stick, beat Dog, 
Dog won’t bite Pig, 
And Piggy,” etc. 
[Spoken “I won't,” said the Stick.] 
She went a little further, and she saw a fire — 
It was burning in the thicket and mounting ever higher. 
“Fire, fire, burn Stick, 
Stick won’t beat Dog,” etc. 


[Spoken “I won’t,” said the Fire.] 

She went a little further, and she saw some Water — 

Just about a pint of it, and lying in a mortar. 
“Water, water, quench Fire, 

Fire won’t burn stick,”’ etc. 
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[Spoken “I won’t,” said the Water.] 
She went a little further, and she met an Ox — 
He had strayed into a garden, and was eating up the stocks. 
**Ox, ox, drink Water,” etc. 
[Spoken “I won’t,” said the Ox.] 
She went a little further, and a Butcher she did see — 


« He was putting up his shutters and was going home to tea. 
“Butcher, butcher, kill Ox,” etc. 


~J 


(Spoken “I won’t,” said the Butcher.] 
8 She went a little further, and she saw a rope — 
It was hanging from the bushes, and it gave her just a hope. 
“Rope, rope, hang Butcher,” etc. 


9 She wenta little further, and she saw a Cat — 
It was hiding in the granary, and growing very fat. 
“Rat, rat, gnaw Rope,” etc. 


“T won’t,” said the Rat.] 
10 She went a little further, and she saw a Cat — 


He was looking very hungry, and snapping at a gnat. 
“Cat, cat, eat Rat,” etc. 


[Spoken 
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[Spoken Yes,” said the Cat, “I will if you will first fetch 
me a saucer of milk from the farm.” And the old 
woman did so. And having lapped it up —] 


The Cat began to eat the Rat, 

The Rat began to gnaw the Rope, etc. 
And Piggy began to get over the stile, 
And they both got home before morning. 


All stand round in semi-circle, two in the center, representing the 
Old Woman and the Pig. (The Pig is at back of semi-circle.) Different 
children represent Dog, Stick, etc. As each is mentioned, he or she 
approaches center. Old Woman may herself sing her request, or let 
chorus do so. The first child addressed stamps his or her foot, says 
“T won’t,” taking up position at back, within semi-circle, but immedi- 
ately in front of the Pig. The others, as each in turn refuses the 
request, take up their positions exactly in front of the last one, so that 
finally there is a row of ten children standing in file. Then the saucer 
of milk is fetched, the Cat pretends to lap it, and then, turning swiftly, 
catches the Rat’s hand and appears to nibble it. When the chorus 
sings “The Rat began to gnaw the Rope,” the Rat turns swiftly and 
catches the Rope by the hand, and so on right down the line. 

_If desired, there may be a chair behind Piggy, and when the Dog 
bites him, he can climb over the chair. The Old Woman follows 
triumphantly, and both exit through the back of semi-circle, while 
chorus sings concluding lines, “And they both got home before morn- 
ing.” — From The Teacher's World, Oct. 13, 1920. Published by 
Evans Brothers, London, England 





Daily Helps 


(Continued from page 305) 


Thursday Roman numerals from I to XVIII. 
Friday Combinations making 19. 


FourTH WEEK 
Monday Combinations making 20. 
Tuesday Roman numerals XIX and XX. 
Wednesday Combination drill game. 
Thursday Multiplication of numbers where the product 
does not exceed 20. 
Friday Division of numbers, the dividend not to ex- 
ceed 20. 
Hygiene 
First WEEK 
Is it possible to overexercise? 
How can you tell when you are overdoing? 
Should we wear heavy clothing when exercising vigor- 
ously? Why not? 
How should we dress at all times? 
If we become overheated, is it a safe thing to sit or 
stand in a draft? 
Why not? 
Is fresh air harmful? 
When exercising freely, how is your breathing affected? 
What is the proper method of breathing? 
Do some people breathe through the mouth? 
Why do they do so? 
Where are the adenoids? 
How do they affect nose breathing? 


SECOND WEEK 

What and where are your tonsils? 

Does everyone have tonsils? 

Do they sometimes give us trouble? In what way? 

Why are mouth-breathers advised to have an examina- 
tion by a physician? 

Does he ever recommend the removal of tonsils and 
adenoids? 

Compare mouth breathers and nose breathers as to 
ability in school work. 

What has been a frequent result of the removal of 
adenoids and tonsils in regard to a child’s mental 
ability? 

Can you work best in a hot or a cool room? 

How does a hot room make you feel? 

What is the temperature of your house? Your school- 

room? 
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THIRD WEEK 

What is a thermometer? 

Have you one at home? At school? 

What is the freezing point? 

Temperate heat? Summer heat? Blood heat? 

Teach the children how to read a thermometer? 

How are your rooms at home ventilated? At school? 

What kind of a heating system have you at home? At 
school? 

Why should the air in the schoolroom be constantly 
changed? 


FourTH WEEK 

Did you ever hear of the Boy Scouts? 

Are any of you boys members? 

What is the object of your organization? 

Do you take long hikes? 

Do you learn anything on these trips? 

Tell us of some of the things you do. 

Do you think your health is better for being a member 
of the Boy Scouts? 

What makes you think so? 

Do the girls have any club similar to the Boy Scouts? 

What are the objects of the Camp-fire Girls? 

Are their duties as important as those of the Boy 
Scouts? 

Is the out-door life healthy? 

Tell about the things you do. 


Phonics 
First WEEK 
Monday “Ath” family. 
Tuesday “Aw” family. 
Wednesday “Ay” family. 
Thursday ‘“¥Eam” family. 
Friday “Ax” family. 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday “Eap” family. 
Tuesday “Eet” family. 
Wednesday ‘“Eep” family. 
Thursday “Eck” family. 
Friday “Ell” family. 


THIRD WEEK 
Monday “Eed” family. 
Tuesday “Eel family.” 
Wednesday “Eek” family. 
Thursday “E\t” family. 
Friday “Ence” family. 


FourTH WEEK 
Monday “Ine” family. 
Tuesday “Inch” family. 
Wednesday “Ox” family. 
Thursday “Tre” family. 
Friday “Old” family. 


Seat Work 

First WEEK 

Monday Begin a “Fairy Book.” 

Paper cutting of “Three Bears.” 

Tuesday Continue above. 

Wednesday Complete paper cutting of the story of 
“The Three Bears.” 

Thursday Fold paper for booklet and begin pasting in 
above cuttings. 

Friday Complete mounting of cuttings illustrating the 
story of “The Three Bears.” 


SECOND WEEK 

Monday Paper cutting of the story of “Red Riding- 
Hood.” 

Tuesday Complete above. 

Wednesday Paste cuttings in book. 


__— 
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Did you brush your teeth this morning ? 








“Monitors are 
no respecters 


of persons” 
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One of the second prize winning stories 
in the recent Teachers’ Contest. 
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OR years, in rural and city schools, | have used Colgate’s 
Helps. The result has been of permanent value to 


hundreds. 


In our “Health Campaign,” care of teeth is our most vital 
problem. Colgate’s booklets and lessons for study are given 
to pupils and lead to eager and vivid discussion. 


A large tooth is drawn on the board in colored chalk. 
This the children copy, using as cover for booklet contain- 
ing their composition, “Care of Teeth.” 


Sample tubes are next distributed. An older pupil or 
teacher shows simple chemical tests to prove Colgate’s paste 
is absolutely pure and free from grit. We next draw picture 
of tooth brush, showing correct use. Pledge cards are al- 
ways eagerly signed. 

We appoint monitors for each line who keep score books 
showing if each child has brushed his teeth before school. 
Pupilsbringing lunchesat noon, also bring their tooth brushes. 
Nothing is said by the teacher, but woe to the child without 
glistening teeth! Monitors are no respecters of persons! 

Each time a pupil goes to his dentist, a star is placed 
after his name. 

In this campaign, we have a “Parents’ Day Program.” A 
rousing oral lesson by pupils, reading com- 
positions, appropriate poems and songs 
lead toa round table discussion by mothers. 
Invariably they will co-operate. 

Work conducted in this way lives. Try 


it, teachers! 
(Signed) Ethelyn G. Harris 
Chicago, Ill. 
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HiSteacher putsthe respon- 

sibility of the work where 
it belongs—not on her shoul- 
ders— but on the children’s. 
They are working among 
themsel ves—one to have better 
looking teeth than the other— 
not because the teacher de- 
mands it, but because they are 
interested. 


That is the advantage of 
the Colgate Classroom 
Helps in Dental Hygiene. 
They supply material for 
each child to use. Send 
for your assortment today 


Colgate’s Classroom 
Helps Sent Free 


If you have not used 
them this school year, 
trial tubes of Ribbon 
Dental Cream, re- 
minder cards, charts 
clever jingles an 
other practical mate- 
rial will be sent to you, 
with a dainty gift box 
for your own use. 





Dept. 80 
199 Fulton St., N.Y. 


1 am} a teacher in the 
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Thursday’ Paper cutting of “The Three Musicians.” 
Friday Continue above. 


THIRD WEEK 


Monday Complete above. 

Tuesday Mount cuttings. 

Wednesday Paper cutting of “Cinderella.” 
Thursday Continue above. 

Friday Continue above. 


FourTH WEEK 


Monday Continue above. 

Tuesday Complete above. Begin mounting cuttings. 
Wednesday Complete mounting of cuttings. 

Thursday Paper cutting of “Jack and the Beanstalk.” 
Friday Continue above. 


Music 
First WEEK 
Monday Rhythm work on songs of March and April. 
Tuesday Continue rhythm work. 
Wednesday Teach a patriotic song by rote. 
Thursday Continue above. 
Friday Complete song. 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday Intervals. 
do — ti— do — re — me — do 
do — ti — la — fa — me — re — do — do. 
do’s an octave apart.) 
Tuesday Drill on intervals. 
Wednesday ‘Teach a new song by rote. 
Understand the song thoroughly yourself before be- 
ginning to teach it. 
Thursday Continue song. 
Friday Complete song. 
Interval drill. 


Last two 


THIRD WEEK 

Monday Intervals. 
do — do — ti— ti— la — ti— do 
do — do — re — re — do — ti— do 

Tuesday Continue intervals. 
do — ti — la — sol — la — ti— do — re — re — do 
do — do — ti— ti— do — re — do 

Wednesday ‘Teach a new rote song. 

Thursday Complete song. 

Friday Begin teaching syllables of above song. 
Are there any intervals in the song like those we have 

been learning? 


FourTH WEEK 

Monday Continue teaching syllables of above song. 

Tuesday Continue above. 

Wednesday ‘Teacher write the syllables of the entire 
song on the board (separated by phrases). Pupils 
underline any intervals they have learned as inter- 
vals. 

Thursday Continue above. 

Friday Review rote songs. 

Keep tone quality light and sweet. 


Drawing 
First WEEK 
Monday Construct May baskets. 
Tuesday Complete baskets. 
Wednesday Paint a spring flower. 
Thursday Paint another flower. 
Friday Freehand cutting of bird. 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday Paint a bluebird following a pattern. 
Tuesday Freehand cutting of a bluebird. 
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Wednesday Paint a tree in its spring green. 
Thursday Repeat above. Make the leaves look lacy. 
Friday Silhouette painting of a dog. 


THIRD WEEK 

Monday Design work. 

From colored paper cut out designs. Mount on a 
neutral color. 

Tuesday Continue design work. 

Wednesday Landscape. Blue sky, green grass, distant 
bushes. 

Thursday Paint an apple tree in blossom. 

Friday Repeat landscape and add an apple tree in 
blossom. 


FourtH WEEK 

Monday Paint a spring flower. 

Tuesday Picture study. “Soap Bubbles,” by Bou- 
guereau. 

Wednesday Freehand cutting of a flower from colored 
paper. 

Friday Paint a spring landscape with an apple tree in 
its green dress. 


Writing 
First WEEK 
Monday Oval practice. 
O see a man! 
Tuesday O see a lame man! 
Wednesday Practice up and down lines. 


P P P Pp P 
up up up up up 
Thursday pen pen pen pen 


pin pin pin pin 
Friday pump pump pump pump 
dump dump dump 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday apple apple apple 


dimple dimple dimple 
Tuesday Practice ovals. 
red red red red 


Wednesday A red apple. 
Thursday A little red apple. 
Friday Repeat above. 


THIRD WEEK 
Monday Practical ovals. 
O O O O O 


Olive Olive Olive 
Tuesday Oliver Oliver Oliver. 
Wednesday Practice ovals. 

C C . Cc Cc 
Thursday Carrie Carrie Carrie 


Friday Carrie, call Olive. 


FourTtH WEEK 
Monday Olive, call Carrie. 
Tuesday Olive calls Oliver. 
Wednesday Up and down lines. Without raising the 
pencil or chalk, swing off and make letters “f.” 
Write groups of “f’s.” 


Thursday f f f f f 
full full full full 
Friday fun fun fun fun 
fill fill fill fill 
THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS 
Language 
First WEEK 


Monday Language game for teaching the correct use 
of “teach” and “learn.” 
Leader I want to learn how to swim. 
John 1 will teach you. 
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Leader If you will teach me I will 
try hard to learn. 
Tuesday Conversation lesson on a 
spring flower. 
Wednesday Write a description of 
some interesting object. 
Thursday Begin memorizing a poem 
by Stevenson. (“The Block City”) 
Friday Continue above. 


SECOND WEEK 


Monday Discuss poem thoroughly 
as you memorize it. 
Tuesday Complete poem. 
Wednesday Picture Study. 
Three Friends,” by Bouguereau. 
Thursday Write a composition on 
the above picture. 
Friday Explain the use of the hy- 
phen between syllables in a word 
divided at the end of a line. 


“The 


Tutrp WEEK 


Monday Explain pronouns. 
Use in sentence. 

Tuesday Dictation lesson covering 
the use of pronouns, homonyms, capi- 
tals, punctuation marks, etc. 

Wednesday Repeat above lesson. 

Thursday ‘Teacher begin a story. 
Pupils finish it. 

Friday Reproduce a story. Pupils 
make their own selection of a story to 
tell. 


FouRTH WEEK 
Monday Punctuation. 

Special study of the period, com- 
ma, exclamation point, question 
mark, and quotation marks. 

Tuesday Continue above. 
Wednesday Picture study. 
turn to the Farm,” by Troyon. 
Thursday Study one of Whittier’s 
poems. Make your own selection. 
Friday Continue above. 


“ Re- 


History and Geography 


First WEEK 


Monday Study your own particular 
region with reference to sufrace features. 
Is the country a prairie? 
Is it hilly? 
Are there any mountains? 
Do you live on a hill? 
Do you live in a valley? 
What is a valley? 
he Tuesday Is there a lake near by? 
Is there a river? 
What is the name of the lake or 
river? 
Is there any body of water near by? 
What is it called? 
Wednesday Locate your town or 
city. 
In what state and county is it? 
Describe its natural features. 
Thursday What are the industries 
Ise of your vicinity? 
Describe one. 
Friday Select another industry for 








special study. 








Five Things 


That science now urges for the teeth 


Dental science urges that a tooth paste 
should have five distinct effects. A denti- 
frice has been created to meet all these 
requirements. 


Millions of people now employ it, largely 
by dental advice. This is to urge that you 
try it—free—and watch the change it 
brings. 

To remove film 


One great object is to combat the film 
which causes most tooth troubles. You 
can feel it now —a viscous film. It clings 
to teeth, gets between the teeth and stays. 


Brushing teeth in old ways does not end 
it. The most careful people have rarely 
escaped its attacks. 


Film absorbs stains, making the teeth look 


dingy. It is the basis of tartar. It holds 
food substance which ferments and forms 
acid. It holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed init. They, with 
tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
Despite the tooth brush, all these troubles 
have been constantly increasing. 


Two effective ways 


Science has now found two effective ways 
to fight film. Convincing tests have proved 
them. Leading dentists everywhere advise 
their daily use. 


These methods are embodied in a denti- 
frice called Pepsodent. And other factors, 
now urged by authorities, are embodied with 
them. 


Watch it for ten days 


Each use of Pepsodent effectively com- 
bats this harmful film. Then it leaves the 
teeth so highly polished that film-coats 
cannot easily adhere. 

It also multiplies the salivary flow. That 
is Nature’s great tooth-protecting agent. 
It multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva, to digest starch deposits that cling 
and may form acid. It multiplies the alka- 
linity of the saliva, to neutralize the acids 
which cause tooth decay. 

These are natural aids to Nature. They 
might come through proper diet. But dental 


Papsadeni 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose every 
application brings five desired effects. 
Approved by highest authorities, and now 
advised by leading dentists everywhere. 
All druggists supply the large tubes. 


science now desires them in the tooth paste 
too. 


Watch the benefits they bring. Send the 
coupon for the 1o-Day Tube. Note how 
clean the teeth feel after using. Mark the 


absence of the viscous film. See how teeth 
whiten as the film-coat disappears. 


When you see the results and read the 
reasons for them, you will join the millions 
who are cleaning teeth in this way. 


Cut out the coupon now. 


10-Day Tube Free™* 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 642, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsedent to 








Only one tube te a family 
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SECOND WEEK 
Monday History of your locality. 

Get as much information as possible from the “old 

settlers.” 
Tuesday Study a map of your state. 

Can you find the county in which you live? 

Bound your state. 

Wednesday Of what value is a map? 

Let us make a map of our schoolroom showing the 
location of the desks, closets, teacher’s desk, sand- 
table, windows, etc. 

Thursday Make a map of your school grounds, showing 
the location of the trees, buildings, playgrounds, etc. 

To-night make a map of your home and bring it to 
school to-morrow. 

Friday Study of the “home” maps. 

Discuss the likenesses and differences in the rooms and 

arrangement. 


THIRD WEEK 
Monday Compare as to size your city, county, state, 
United States, North America. 
Tuesday Introduce the globe. Study the location of 
your continent with reference to other continents. 
Wednesday Special study of Japan. 
Locate Japan on the map and the globe. 
What kind of a country is it? 
Why is it called “The Flowery Kingdom’’? 
What are islands? 
What do we call the people of Japan? 
Thursday Describe the dress of the Japanese. 
How are Japanese children treated? 
How do the children treat those older than themselves? 
Friday Tell all you can about Japanese childhood. 
Who takes care of the baby? 
How is it carried about? 
What other race of people carry their children the 
same way? 


FourTH WEEK 
Monday What is the favorite food of the Japanese? 
How are Japanese meals served? 
Discuss Japanese games. 
Tuesday Describe a Japanese school. 
Compare with your own. 
Wednesday Describe “The Doll’s Festival” and “The 
Boy’s Festival.” 
Thursday What is Fuji Yama? 
What are jinrikishas? 
Describe a Japanese home. 
Friday Arrange a Japanese sand-table. 


Nature Study and Agriculture 


First WEEK 
Monday Special study of the goldfinch. 
What is this bird sometimes called? (Wild canary, 
yellow-bird, thistle-bird) 
Describe the goldfinch. 
Does this bird remain with us the entire year? 
When is its nesting season? 
What does it eat? 
What seeds does it especially like? (Dandelion, 
thistle, sunflower) 
Describe the nest of a goldfinch. 
Tuesday Write a fifteen-line description of the goldfinch. 
Wednesday Tell for reproduction the nature myth, 
“Why the Aspen Leaves Tremble.” 
Thursday Flower Game. 
Leader 1am thinking of a small yellow flower. 
The stem is hollow. 
The leaves are spiked. 
Can you tell what it is? 
Mary Is ita rose? 
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Leader No, it is not a rose. 
John  Isita buttercup? 
Leader No, it is not a buttercup. 
Kate Is it a dandelion? 
Leader Yes, it is a dandelion. 
Friday Bird game similar to above flower game. 


SECOND WEEK 

Study of obnoxious insects. 

The potato bug. 

When do these bugs make their appearance? 

When is the time for their destruction? 

Watch for the orange-colored eggs, which appear on 
the under sides of the leaves. 

The soft-bodied red bugs are hatched from these. 

If the plants are carefully watched and the eggs 
destroyed, the potato bug affliction will be mi. 

Other insects to be watched are the squash and cu- 
cumber bugs, dragon flies, cabbage-worm butter- 
flies, etc. 

Study these briefly. 


THIRD WEEK 
Paper. 
On what do we write all our lessons? 
Do you know where paper comes from? 
From what is it made? 
Where do the rags come from? 
Who collects them? 
What becomes of our waste paper? 
How are the rags sorted and cleaned? 
How are they reduced to pulp? 
What happens when the pulp is pressed through rollers? 
Name all the uses of paper that you can think of? 


FourtH WEEK 


Monday What insect is one of the oldest paper makers 
known? (Wasp) 
Study of the wasp. 
Of how many parts does the body consist? 
Describe the head. 
What kind of legs and wings has the wasp? 
How does it protect itself? 
When does it sting? 
Does a sting hurt? 
In what does a wasp live? 
Describe its nest. 
Did you ever see one? 
How does the inside look? 
Of what material is the nest made? 
How does the wasp manufacture his own paper? 
Tuesday Complete above lesson. 
Wednesday Write a composition on paper making. 
Thursday Reproduce a nature myth. 
Friday An observation trip to the country, if possible, 
if not, then to a park. 
Note the changes in nature’s beauties. 
Allow free discussion. 


Arithmetic 
First WEEK 

Monday Table of 12’s. 
Tuesday Same as above. 
Wednesday Same as above. 
Thursday Begin multiplication by three-figure numbers. 

Ex. 4212 2418 

263 308 


Friday Memorize 3 of 6, 9, 12, 15, 18, 21, 24. 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday Review above. Use in concrete problems. 
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Tuesday Use United States money 
in multiplication and division. 
Ex. $4.13 $9.83 
32 23 


Wednesday Continue above. 
Thursday Combinations making 24. 
Simple problems involving the 
same. 
Friday Short division. 
Rapid drill upon the same. 


THIRD WEEK 

Monday Review tables. 

Tuesday Begin long division by 
divisors of one figure. 

Wednesday Continue above. 

Thursday Problems in multiplica- 
tion. 

Friday Apply fraction facts taught 
in problems. 


FourTH WEEK 
Monday Long division by divisors 
of two and three-figure numbers. 
Tuesday Divide: 
$349.96 by 26 
$720.48 by 57 
3358 by 23 
3538 by 24 
893684 by 64 
Wednesday A butcher paid § $1424 
for 16 head of cattle. How much was 
that apiece? 
If 27 barrels of oil cost $2511, find 
the cost of 1 barrel. 23 barrels. 
Thursday Review tables. 
Work for speed and accuracy. 
Friday Review fractions. 
Problem work. 


Hygiene and Physical Education 
First WEEK 

Devote this period the entire week 

to the teaching of the winding of 

the May-pole and a May-pole 
dance. 


SECOND WEEK 
Exercise VI 

1 Position. 

2 Arms at side, bent at elbow, 
hands clenched, palms towards 
each other—thrust forward. 
Count — One and, two and, 
three and, four and. 

3 Hands clenched on chest — 
thrust forward. Count as above. 

4 Hands clenched on chest — 
thrust sideways. 

5 Hands clenched on chest — 
thrust upwards. 

6 Position. 


Tarrp WEEK 
The Skin. 
Where is your skin? 
Describe its characteristics. 
How many skins have you? 
Distinguish between them. 
If through an accident your 
skin is injured or destroyed, 
what will happen? 











“This is the 


Says the Librarian in One 
of America’s Largest Cities 


finding in ‘My Bookhouse.’” 
Many Problems” 


unreservedly. They not only teach of that which is 
they make the ethical values of life so attractive. 


pure joy of being on the right side.” 


Designed to Develop True Culture, Stimulate 
Ideals, Increase Joy and Protect the 
Child’s Unfoldment 
My Bookhouse is a six volume library of the choicest stories 
and poems for children from the whole world of literature, beau- 
tifully illustrated and elegantly bound. It is the work of a well 
known children’s author who is also a mother—Olive Beaupre 
Miller. She was impelled by a desire to provide her own child 
with “protected reading” that would inspire a fondness for 

best literature and strengthen the moral judgment. 


The books are a veritable flood of sunshine in which the child 
unfolds and blossoms into strong and noble manhood or woman- 
hood. The weird and gruesome, the unnatural and untrue are 
omitted—especially from the first volumes for the very young 
children. 


$50.00 in One Day for Part Time Work 

Representatives are earning good incomes showing My Book- 
house. One new representative—without previous experie nce— 
reports $50 earned in one day. Another—an office woman 
who was able to devote evenings only and who never before 
sold books—sold 6 out of first 7 prospects. 

In one town alone 400 sets have been sold—-nearly all by one 
woman—in the last few months. And she is devoting but a few 
hours a day to the work. 


YOU TOO Can Earn Big Money in Spare Time 
and Spend Your Vacation Traveling 
You can take your vacation trip, see the country and make all 
expenses and much more in just your spare time, showing “ My 
Bookhouse.” Equipment furnished complete. You'll return 
next fall grateful for an enjoyable experience that has paid you 
a big profit as well. Send for special “Pre-Vacation Offer’ 
that explains how you can make considerable extra money right 
away by showing “My Bookhouse’’ in your own locality. 
Send coupon to-day. 


THE BOOKHOUSE FOR CHILDREN 
Dept. 25 608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 





One Great 
Exception! 


“T seldom grow enthusiastic,” he writes, “regarding 
sets of books, but this is the one great exception—it 
is different. I have been longing to write to you 
for several weeks regarding the joy our family is 


“Solving in Our Home 


—writes another authority. She adds, “As a college graduate 
my children’s education has been a great problem to me and 
these books of stories I have been able to hand over to them 
good and 


beautiful and interesting and wonderful the world over, but 


teaching my children to love good and to be good for the 


he 


They are 


MyBCQDKHOUSE 


** Books that Sparkle With Childhood’’ 


A Children’s Library of Selected Literature 








“EVERY CHILD IN T¢ 
THEM,” says Principal of 


suburbs 


says Superintendent of School 
leading Ohio City. 


says Superintendent of School 
large Indiana City. 


Public Librarian in capital of 


“THEY ARE SURELY REM 


Professor who purchased a set 
own children. 

“SHOULD BE IN EVERY I 
AND SCHOOL LIBRARY,” 
a celebrated clergyman of Illinc 


“DON’T KNOW HOW I 





SHOULD HAVE ACCESS TO 


school in one of Chicago’s best known 


“TRULY WONDERFUL BOOKS,” 


“A SPLENDID CONTRIBU’ 
TO CHILDREN’S LITERATURE,” 


“HAS NO COMPETITION IN THE 
REALM OF BOOKLAND,” 


the large states of this country. 


ABLE BOOKS,” says a University 


GOT ALONG WITHOUT THEM,” 
says a teacher in West Virginia. 
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FREE BOOK 


28-page Illustrated Book in Colors 


Street 

















PRE-VACATION OFFER 


to the readers of Primary EpucarTion. 


EE an6dt oun scien covets 


No. or P. O. Box 


explaining idea of “My Book- Dept. 25, THe Booknouse ror CHILDREN, 

house,” and showing sample pages 608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 

—also details of Pre-Vacation Of- Without obligating me in any way, please send in- 
fer—will be mailed promptly upon teresting Descriptive Literature regarding “My 
request. For convenience use the Bookhouse,” and full facts relative to the “Special 
Coupon. Pre-Vacation Offer” that you are willing to make 
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“With swift, sure strokes of their paddles, 
the Indians sent the canoe speeding down the 
river.”’ — Every true American should read 
this story, together with the ninety-nine 
others, in 


AMERICA FIRST 


| 

| 

| By Lawton B. Evans 

| Illustrated in color and gravure by Milo K. Winter 

| Here is a book which in red-blooded in- 

1 terest outrivals the finest fiction. It is a big 

| book in every way — in purpose, plan, appeal 

} and size. There are 447 pages, set in beauti- 
ful big type; one hundred stories from our 
own history, told in a clear, graphic style that 
is irresistible. 


*» AMERICA FIRST”’’ is to a complete 
history of America what Lamb’s “Tales from 
Shakespeare” is to the unabridged edition. 
It emphasizes interesting details which the 
text book lacks. In connection with every 

great historical movement there are sympa- 
| thetic side events teeming with human 
interest. A knowledge of these gives to the 
child a better conception of the lesson studied 
than the unembellished facts of the history 
| text book itself. For every period of United 
1 States history, America First supplies a 
1 human interest story that lends a touch of 
| realism to the text book lesson. It makes 
the study of history a greater pleasure, it 
} aids the pupil in memorizing the vital facts, 
and leads to more satisfactory results in the 
work of the teacher. 

In approximately one thousand words each, 
these supplementary word pictures of our 
nation in the making are brilliantly presented 
for the entertainment and instruction of 
juvenile readers. 

From Lief the Norseman to Sergeant York, 
men and women who have played leading 
parts in placing America first among the 
nations of the world, are revivified that they 
may arouse the interest, pride, loyalty, 
heroism and patriotism of young Americans. 

As a combination of purposeful story telling, 
splendid entertainment, and high grade book- 
making, this volume will appeal to teachers 
in every school grade. 

Price, postpaid, $2.50 


Or sent on 10 days’ free examination 





Milton Bradley Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta 
San Francisco 


Th Charles Co., Agents 
Chigeges T City: Hoover Bros., Agents 


Toronto: The George M. Hendry Co.,Ltd., Agents 
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How do you know the outer skin has no blood vessels 
or nerves? 

What gives color to your skin? 

What passes through the pores of your skin? 

Does perspiration have any effect on the air and on 
our clothing? FI 

Why is clean clothing necessary? 

What is necessary if you would have healthy skin? B: 






FourtH WEEK ah 
The Circulation. 
What shape is your heart? 
What does it contain? 
What is blood? 
What color is it? 
What are veins and arteries? 
What kind of blood is necessary to good health? 
How should the blood circulate? SE 
Does tight clothing hinder free circulation? In what 
way? 
How does exercise help the circulation? 
Should the body be kept warm? Why? 


gle 


pa 


Civics 
Make a special study of your own state. 
What is the meaning of the name of your state? 
Size. 
Important exploration and settlement. 
When was it admitted as a state? ba 
Who was the first Governor? TE 
Who is the present Governor? 
When did he take office? 
When will his term expire? 
What position did your state hold in military affairs? 
Railroads. 
Industries. 
Natural beauties. 
Growth. ] 


Music 

First WEEK ‘ For 

Monday Teach the key of “D.” , | 

Tuesday Dictation lesson at the blackboard in the key 1 
of was Aid 

Wednesday Repeat. J 

Thursday Teach a nature song by rote. bus 

Friday Continue above. V 


SECOND WEEK par 
Monday Complete song. f 
Tuesday Teach syllables of song. 

Wednesday Ear and voice training. 

Thursday Victrola lesson. 

Friday Rhythm work. B 
Teacher sings familiar song with neutral syllables, 


making the rhythm very marked. a 
Pupils listen. See if they can discern the meter. oy 
THIRD WEEK ~ 
Monday Key of “Db.” fer 
Where is “do”? the 
What other key did we learn about whose “do” was get | 

in the same place? prof 
Write the key signature of key of “Dp” on the board. acti 
Compare with that of the key of “D.” ie is 


Tuesday Continue above. the 
Wednesday Sight work in the key of “D.” 


Thursday Syllable drills. ae 
Friday Ear and voice training. inst 
FourRTH WEEK i 


Monday Teach a new rote song. befo. 
Tuesday Continue above. scho 





















les, 
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Wednesday Complete song. 
Thursday ‘Teach syllables of above song. 
Friday Study above song by phrases. 


Drawing and Industrial Work 
First WEEK 


Monday Illustrate with stickmen the game of “London 
Bridge is Falling Down.” 


Tuesday Arrange two Japanese lanterns of different 


shapes and sizes on a wire. Place them so the smaller 
one will be in front of, and overlap one side of, the larger. 
Paint in bright colors. 
Wednesday Paint a 6 by 9 sheet of paper with stained 
glass effect. 
Friday Complete above lesson by outlining the different 
parts heavily in black. 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday Paint a water scene. 

Light blue sky, darker blue water, and green fore- 
ground, with a narrow strip jutting out into the 
water just below the horizon line. 

Add a sail boat. 

Tuesday Repeat. 
Wednesday Paint a dandelion plant. 

Have one to look at. Remove some of the leaves. 
Thursday Paint a wren in different values of brown. 
Friday Cut and sew the natural colored burlap into 

bags 9 by 12. 


THIRD WEEK 

Monday Practice making a pretty stencil pattern to 
place on your bag. 

Tuesday Try again. 

Wednesday Select the stencil you like best and lay it 
over the front of the bag. Trace with a sharp pencil. 

Thursday ‘These patterns may be worked with embroid- 
ery thread, or may be painted with dye. 

Friday Complete bags and fasten on a handle. 

A cord may be drawn through the upper hems. 
FourRTH WEEK 
Monday Pencil study of a tree with foliage. 
Tuesday Paint a tree with green leaves. 
Let the sky show through in places. 

Wednesday Landscape. Blue sky, green grass, distant 
bushes, and one tree with leaves. 

Thursday Repeat, adding a path. This may be made 
by wrapping a cloth around one finger and patting the 
paper where the path is desired. 

Friday Paint a red-winged blackbird. 





Summer Vacation 


_By looking over the pages in Primary EpucaTion which 
give information regarding Summer Schools and Summer 
Opportunities every teacher can find a remunerative position 
for the vacation period. The firms and persons whose 
names appear there are reliable and they are willing to give 
every aid possible to the teacher who is desirous of bettering 
her condition. There are so many added demands made on 
the schools of the day that it is necessary for every teacher to 
get in the closest possible touch with, not only the best 
professional schools, but actual business conditions and 
activities. A few weeks of real work in the commercial field, 
or in the factory, or on the farm will do much toward giving 
the teachers strong healthy bodies, so essential to good 
work in the classroom; it will also broaden the vision and 
mellow the heart, and enable the teachers to better fit the 
mstruction to the needs of the community in which the 
work is being done. If the teachers will generally take 
advantage of these opportunities it will not be many years 
before the business world will be praising the work done in 
schools rather than criticising it as being so impractical. 










ta. 


“ 
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were those of help and courage 
and bright hope.’ — Read this 
beautiful story in 


WONDER STORIES 


THE BEST MYTHS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
By Carolyn S. Bailey 

Here is the best collection of mythological 
stories you have ever seen. Its contents 
were not chosen promiscuously to make a 
“book of myths,”’ but were carefully selected 
to provide a book which would present to a 
child those stories with which he should be 
familiar because of their relation to the 
world’s greatest literature. 

Ancient mythology has suggested the basic 
theme of many famous classics, and reference 
to it is frequent in the writings of all masters. 
WONDER STORIES is made up of those 
myths most frequently referred to in such 
works. 

Another reason why Wonder Stories is 
superior to all other books of myths is the 
manner in which the stories are told. The 
author’s style is terse, but graceful and pliant 
and intensely interesting. It is characterized 
by a pleasing clearness of diction, which can- 
not fail to leave a vivid and lasting impression 
upon the youthful mind. 

WONDER STORIES is a beautiful ex- 
ample of Bradley Quality book-making. It 
is printed from large, clear type on high grade 
paper, with six full-page color illustrations 
by Clara M. Burd. Size 534 x 81% inches; 
344 pages. 

Price, postpaid, $2.50 
Or sent on 10 days’ free examination 









A splendid book of nature stories to tell to small children 
or for the children to read: 


THE ADVENTURES OF TWINKLY EYES 
THE LITTLE BLACK BEAR 
By Allen Chaffee 
Pictures by Peter J. Da Ru 


Twinkly Eyes is one of the most delightful little characters 
ever created in animal literature. In adventures with his 
brother, Woof, and Mother Black Bear, he learns the vital 
lessons of life through experiences, the moral emphasis of 
which is conveyed clearly to the minds of young readers. 
The habits of the bear and other animals introduced in the 
book are faithfully portrayed and the refreshing environment 
of green forests and open fields is sensed in every chapter, 

Price, postpaid, $1.25 
Or sent on 10 days’ free examination 


Milton Bradley Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Beston New York Philadelphia Atlanta 
San Francisco 
Chicago: Thomas Charles Co., Agents 


Kansas City: Hoover Bros., Agents 
Toronto: The George M. Hendry Co., Ltd., Agents 



























































































































































































































































































































Reynard the Fox 


(Continued from page 309) 


The Anglo-Saxon character of the Caxton “Reynard,” 
in contrast to the Jacobs “Reynard,” appears in the follow- 
ing passages, quoted from the “Thoms Reprint”: 


Prelude — In this history are written the parables, good learning, 
and diverse points to be marked by which points men may learn to 
come to the subtle knowledge of such things as daily were used and 
had in the counsels of lords and prelates, ghostly and worldly; and 
also among merchants and other common people. And this book 
is made for need and profit of all good folk as far as they in reading 
and hearing of it shall better understand and feel the aforesaid subtle 
deceits that daily were used in the world, not to the intent that men 
should use them, but that every man should eschew and keep him 
from the subtle false shrews, that they be not deceived. Then who 
that will have the very understanding of this matter, he must often 
and many times read in this book and earnestly and diligently mark 
well that he readeth, for it is set subtly. With reading it once a man 
shall not find the right understanding nor comprise it well. And for 
them that understandeth it, it shall be right joyous, pleasant and 
profitable. 


Opening of the first book —It was about the time of Pentecost or 
Whitsuntide, that the woods commonly are lusty and g’adsome and 
the trees clad with leaves and blossoms, and the ground with herbs 
and sweet-smelling flowers, and also the fowls and birds singing 
melodiously in their harmony, that the Lion, the noble king of all 
beasts, would in the holidays of this feast, hold an open court at Stade, 
which he did to know over all in his land, and commanded by straight 
commissions and commandments that every beast should come 
thither in such wise that all the beasts great and small came to the 
court, save Reynard the Fox, for he knew himself faulty and guilty 
in many things against many beasts that should come thither, that 
he durst not adventure to go thither. When the king of all beasts 
had assembled all his court, there was none of them all but that he 
had complained sore on Reynard the Fox. 


Paragraph at the end of the book — The Fox went to Dame Ermeline 
his Wife, who welcomed him friendly: he told to her and to his 
all the wonder that to him was befallen in the court; and forgot not a 
word, but told to them every dele, how he had escaped. Then were 
they glad that their father was so enhanced and great with the king. 
And the Fox lived forthwith with his wife and children in great joy 
and gladness. 


The moral intent of the book shown in the Prelude is 
also shown in the words at the close of the Jacobs edition: 
“Every man may take his own part as his conscience shall 
instruct him. If any find himself too much oppressed, 
let him shake it off with amendment; if any be clear, let 
him hold on his path and avoid stumbling. And if any 
take distaste or offence, let him not blame me but the fox, 
for it is only his language.” 

As a literary product “Reynard” is especially interesting 
for its literary style; for the variety of its fables, folk-tales, 
and proverbs, existing in the twelfth century, which have 
been worked into its romance; for its satire upon the life 
of medizval society, the hypocrisy of the monks and 
priesthood, the greed of the noble, the craft of the lawyer, 
and the cunning of the world; for the type of beast tale 
it presents; and for the character of the adventurous 
hero about whom all its adventures center. It was evi- 
dently written by a literary artist who planned the structure 
of the tale in two distinct parts, each part being made up 
of the feast at King Lion’s Court; the complaints against 
Reynard by the animals at Court; Reynard’s summons to 
the Court; his arrival; and his trial and sentence, which, 
in the case of the first part, the valiant knave of a hero 
turned into happy release, and in the case of the second part, 
turned into victorious single combat with acquittal with 
honor and with a safe return home. The outline of the 
plot, written later on,'shows the double structure of the 
romance. It also shows that the nature of the lot is 
dramatic, and that each part could easily become a drama 
of three or five acts. There is no actual division arranged 
in the Cranford edition; but the first part of the story 
ends very distinctly on page 120 with the peace made by 
Firapell between the King and Bruin and Isengrim. The 
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second part opens on page 120 with the feast of joy held 
the twelve days following. As the book is 245 pages, the 
two parts of the story are very well-balanced in length. 
The “Ashton Chap-Book” is a condensed history of only 
the first part of “Reynard.” 

As a form of beast tale, “Reynard” differs from the 
fable. “Reynard” is a novel made up of the adventures 
of animals, in which single adventures unite the character- 
istics of the tale, parable, and the fable, while the animal 
characters in “Reynard” have become individualized and 
given personal names, as, Reynard, Tibert, Bruin, and 
Isengrim. Another set of names in “Reynard” which 
increase in the later editions are given to the animals 
because of a distinguishing quality; as, Noble the Lion, 
Chanticleer the “clear-singing” Cock, Kyward the cowardly 
Hare, and Uncle Martin, the crafty Ape Attorney. The 
names of the animals in “Reynard,” because of their 
significance, play a great part in the tale and of them- 
selves constitute a large element of humor. In the early 
forms of “Reynard” the adventures of the animal were 
comedy, they were told to raise a laugh. Later, when an 
underlying meaning was added, the beast epic became a 
world satire, a criticism of medieval society and the ways 
of the world. 

“Reynard” won golden opinions from all classes of people 
for five centuries; its picture of life, its homely wit, quaint 
humor, and worldly wisdom have appealed to the common 
people and the scholar and philosopher. In Germany its 
popularity was unbounded. As early as 1233 one of the 
learned poets said that churchmen were more desirous of 
having representations from this fable in their chambers 
than images of the saints in their churches. Among 
scholars, Carlyle has been the literary interpreter of 
“Reynard,” speaking of the nature and spirit of its stories 


| 











Your Summer's Work 








Make it agreeable and interesting 


this year. A few openings still 
available. 
Particulars without obligation. 


NORTH RIDGE BRUSH CO. 
41 Clark Street Freeport, Ill. 
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In “German Literature of the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Centuries,” in the Foreign Quarterly 
Review, No. XVI. 

The society represented in “Reynard” is a 
commonwealth of beasts, where to the King’s 
power Reynard applied his policy, cunning was 
opposed to strength and triumphed over it. 
It is a world where Reynard could appeal to 
the love of flattery in Kyward and Bellin, the 
selfish desire for a feast in Bruin and Tibert, 
and the medizval avarice of riches, the love 
of magic, and a cure-all for diseases in the 
King and Queen, and the fondness for diver- 
sion and the tale in his audience of Beasts at 
Court, and so could win out. This adven- 
turous hero, with his admirable qualities, is the 
chief source of “‘Reynard’s” appeal. The 
character of Reynard is the dominating charm 
of the classic. He appeals because he is little 
and clever and gets the better of all the beasts 
of any size or strength. He outwitted the 
Serpent or the Bear, even the Lion, who was 
too masterful to be unhappy and had the 
power of human wisdom. He thought his 
way out of every difficulty, how he must bear 
through whatever fortune came. He had the 
quality of courage and the demeanor of great 
self-control. He put aside fear and refused 
to entertain grief. He was very keen to see 
the faults of his enemies and use them for his 
own advantage; and he had the ability to 
make friends and to use them. He had bold- 
ness and initiative, and could be strengthened 
by good advice. He was truly Hindu in his 
practical application of the faith that it is 
the act of conscious purpose that determines 
destiny. He had developed the faculty of 
adjustment, of adapting himself to circum- 
stances and of mastering them. He did evil 
deeds. But his art in doing them was more 
apparent than the crime he committed. He 
elevated the wrong above the right, and made 
a lie seem plausible. He had the will to 
endure and to succeed. 

Some might object to the moral influence of 
“Reynard.” But it seems very clear to me 
that lying, theft, murder, treachery, and 
flattery are no less unlovely because he suc- 
ceeded in them. These things are outlined 
clearly in his performance of them, and they 
are shown up as evil against him. What cap- 
tivates in Reynard is his amazing self-confi- 
dence, his policy to please, his power to act, 
to do, to overcome, and his knowledge of 
human nature, his art of living. A study of 
“Reynard” cannot help but influence the 
child to motivate, to emulate the power of 
Reynard’s character to act and at the same 
time abhor the wrong and evil of his ways. 
This will lead the child to discern cunning and 
deceit in his own world in which he is soon 
to find them, where there will exist, too, the 
vain and the foolish, the credulous and the 
ignorant, the unwary and the scheming. In 
real life to-day one often learns from others 
the cleverness of adjustment and the art of 
making things appear, even when one does 
not admire the affairs which display the ad- 
justment and the art. And the child imbibes 
virtue by contrasts as well as by similarity. 
Reynard’s knavery is a medieval joke and 
must be taken as a joke, and not too seriously; 
it is a mock trial given for fun. Its moral 
intent was originally indicated in its Prelude 
and in the closing passage, which have been 
quoted previously. As a domestic character 
Reynard is very pleasing. He was a good 
provider for his family and had established 
himself in Malepardus, his castle. He was 
very considerate of his wife, Ermeline, careful 
not to report to her the dangers of his summons 
to Court for fear it might strike her into 
sudden sickness. He was tender and affec- 
tionate, and was a hero to his family. He was 
proud of his children, Rossel and Reynardine, 
and taught them how to hunt, how to escape 
dangers of huntsmen and guns, and how to 
exercise cunning and self-control — he taught 
them the business of life, how to play the game. 
Teachers would do well to emulate him, and 
use “Reynard” to teach children more of the 
business of life, 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


25 East Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Illinois 
GOOD SALARIES FOR GRADE TEACHERS 


In 1920 the average salaries secured for Grade Teachers by the Albert Teachers’ 
Agency was $1412. Maximum $2100. 28 per cent of the number placed secured over 
$1600. We are having equally good results this year. We can place every Grade Teacher 
who is a Normal or College Graduate, with or without experience. 

Where? In High Class Private Schools. In Public Schools in cities large and small, 
in the Middle West, in the Far West, in the East and in the South; in choice residential 
suburbs; in progressive new towns with the best school buildings and equipment, and 
money with which to pay good salaries. We have the patronage. We are the largest 
clearing house for Grade Teachers in this country. It is up to you to get well located. 
You can do it through the Albert Teachers’ Agency. Write fully about your training, 
location desired, etc. 





—— OTHER OFFICES: 


437 Fifth Ave., New York City, N. Y. Symes Building, Denver, Colorado 
Peyton Building, Spokane, Washington 








Earn $1,000 During the Summer Vacation Selling 


CRAM’S ATLASES 


New Census—New Boundary Editions 


Will be ready soon, and every home and office should have a copy. Everyone has been 

waiting for the final official revised population figures before buying an up-to-date Atlas. 

Cram’s Atlases’have a splendid reputation. Now is the time to get the cream of the 

business. If you can’t sell Cram’s Atlases this year you can’t sell anything. If you 

want to earn big money, regardless of any selling experience you may have had, write 
at once for our proposition for summer work. 

111 N. Market Street 


THE GEO. F. CRAM COMPANY ss CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Atlas Headquarters Business Established 1867 


SPEND A DELIGHTFUL SUMMER 


TRAVELING 


And Go Back to Your Schoolroom Next Fall with a 
Wonderful Store of New Knowledge and 
Experience and a Nice Bank Account 


UNDREDS of other women teachers have done it. 

They say it makes you a more sympathetic teacher, 
broader in your relationship to the parents, and more appre- 
ciative of the limited opportunity of the average child in 
his desire for knowledge. Other teachers who closed their 
school year all tired out and looked forward to a summer 
spent fighting the high cost of living have enjoyed it and 
found it profitable. Why not you? 


If you’re between the ages of 25 and 35, willing to learn, am- 
bitious to make good, free to travel extensively, and have some 
normal school or college training, combined with teaching experience, 
we would like to tell you about this work of ours. It’s so different 
from school work that it offers complete rest and a profitable happy 
vacation. 

Ninety-eight teachers were selected from eight hundred appli- 
cants last summer and added to our regular organizations. Twelve 
of the ninety-six earned over $1000.00 each during the vacation 
period and the rest averaged a few cents more than $55.00 per week. 
Twenty-eight of the ninety-six were selected for permanent posi- 
tions last fall. Eleven resigned their schools and returned to the 
work before January 1 this year, and over forty have already made 
plans to be with us again this summer, many of them making a year’s 
contract. 

Don’t answer this unless you are a live, keen, ambitious young 
woman, actually interested in hard work and willing to spend the 
whole vacation with us. Good health is very essential! 

Tell us about your education, about your teaching experience. 
Give your age and other information that will help make your appli- 
cation stand out from the mass. Remember that first preference 
will be given to those who can start earliest and work longest. 

We will carefully train those selected, furnish them with everything 
needed free of charge, take care of their railroad fare from their school 
location to their field of work, and pay all railroad fare as they move 
from point to point throughout the summer. 

A regular weekly advance will be made to each teacher selected 
for the purpose of taking care of expenses while she is getting started 
and learning the business, and give every one the opportunity to 
earn at least $50.00 per week. 

Write! Find out if you are qualified. 

















Give approximate date for beginning and ending work. Address, 
Dept. B. R., S. J. Gillfillan, Garland Building, Chicago, IIl. 
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Why Many Teachers Resign 


(Continued from page 281) 
tendency. A few weeks later the teacher resigned because 
she said the work was breaking down her health. The 
principal said: 

“Ves, it is hard. That is why I want to get this other 
position. I want to get out of the grind.” He held the 
superintendency several years, then went back to the 
principalship, which he resigned for a professorship, and is 
now thinking of leaving that for a business position, on 
account of health. The drudgery is all through the system, 
fully recognized and entrenched, and it changes a work that 
should be delightfully satisfactory into a burden to be cast 
aside as soon as possible. 

In providing better financial support for schools the 
public has taken the first step — and it is a long one — 
toward making educational conditions what they should be. 
We are prepared to work best at such a psychical work as 
teaching only when we are free from financial worries. If 
some genius will now plan a way by which teachers may 
have an eight hour day —with a ten or a twelve or a sixteen 
hour day only once in a great while — there will no longer 
be a shortage of teachers. If by some means teachers could 
be relieved of night work, could have all their evenings for 
recreation, culture work, or even the pursuit of an avocation, 
the quality as well as the number of teachers would be very 
greatly increased. 

It is not my intention to imply that this out-of-school 
work is not helpful. It serves a very useful prupose. I do 
not intend to say, either, that grading is not needed. It is 
the only way of fixing school standing and cannot be done 
away with entirely. What I do contend is that the time of 
more scientific testing should be hastened and that work 
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taken out of the hands of teachers, and also that easier, 
shorter methods all along the line should be found and put 
into practice. But even while better methods are wanting 
I insist that if so much outside work, which is the last straw 
on the back of the school camel, cannot be done without 
detriment to the teaching force, individually and collec- 
tively, it should not be demanded—should not be allowed. 
By going less hastily toward our ideal of an educated 
citizenship we will reach it more quickly. Society should 
conserve the vitality of its teachers by every possible means. 
Health and happiness are essential to the success of their 
work and nothing preventable should be allowed to inter- 
fere with either. Energy and interest in his work are 
valuable qualities in a teacher, and the more experience he 
gains, retaining these qualities, the more valuable he be- 
comes. The public would reach its desired goal sooner by 
retaining its tried and approved teachers and making for 
them the conditions under which fine personality is most 
apt to develop. 

It is not within the scope of such an article as this to 
discuss methods of better economy of labor in school work, 
but one or two points will serve to show the possibility of 
improvement. It is the custom — in some places the law — 
for teachers to send to parents at the end of every month 
written reports of their children’s conduct and work. This 
is not a great task, but it is one that most teachers par- 
ticularly dislike, and many, many gallons of midnight oil 
have been burned over it. To pupils whose school work is 
always good and to their parents the monthly report is a 
monthly pleasure. It is nothing more. The reports of 
unsatisfactory pupils may or may not result in good, accord- 
ing to the attitude of the parents and the cause of the poor 
work. Quite as good results might be accomplished in a 
less laborious way. Colonel Francis W. Parker once said 
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that in the early days of his teaching career 
he went to a new place as principal of a school. 
A patron asked him, “Are there going to be 
any reports?” 

“Reports?” Colonel Parker replied. “I 
hope so. If your boy is not interested in 
school, is not happy in his work, I hope you 
will report to me. If his work is not satis- 
factory I shall call for your assistance.” 

A definite report of poor work or misconduct 
sent to the parents of delinquents, with some 
means of improvement suggested, might prove 
more effective than the present method. It 
would certainly call for less work, and the 
absence of any report in the case of good 
students might come to be as great a pleasure 
as the accustomed good report. 


Oral work might profitably be substituted 
for some of the written work in English. 
There is a growing demand for better public 
speakers in all the political, social, and educa- 
tional movements of this day, and training in 
public speaking deserves a more prominent 
haga in the school course. More correcting 
and criticising might be done before the class 
and by the class, even if it is done at the risk 
of covering less ground than is now covered. 

There are many ways by which the teacher’s 
work could be lightened, and those who are 
interested in the success of our schools should 
see that it is done. Give teachers an oppor- 
tunity to meet day after day the joy, the hope, 
and the activity of young life with answering 
energy and happiness and in the rising genera- 
tion we shall find the greatest growth and 
power that any age or race has ever shown. 





Dictionary Tests 


“‘What are the essentials of authoritative, 
up-to-date dictionary tests?” is a question 
frequently asked by those making an especial 
study of dictionaries. 

The aids essential to securing the greatest 
amount of dictionary material with the least 
possible expenditure of time and effort on the 
part of the student, are effectively supplied 
by the Webster’s New Standard Dictionaries, 
published by Laird & Lee, Inc., Chicago, 
and reviewed from month to month in the 
columns of PRmmMARY EDUCATION. 

These are the only dictionaries having a 
single, uniform system of markings to indicate 
pronunciation. The vocabulary word is pre- 
sented as the pupil is accustomed to seeing it 
in print in book or magazine — not in frag- 
ments, but completely presented to the child’s 
vision. 

Webster recognized the importance of the 
study of etymologies, so the pupil using this 
Dictionary Series acquires a knowledge of the 
history and growth of our language. Laird 
& Lee’s Webster’s New Standard Dictionaries 
answer effectively all the tests of authoritative, 
up-to-date School Dictionaries. 





Teachers Wanted 
$135 to $195 a Month 


All teachers should try the United States 
Government examinations constantly being 
held throughout the entire country. Thou- 
sands of permanent, life positions are to be 
filled at from $1400 to $2300; have short hours 
and annual vacations, with full pay. Those 
interested should write immediately to Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. K260, Rochester, N. Y., 
for schedule showing Spring examination dates 
and places, and large descriptive book, showing 
the positions open and giving many sample 
examination questions, which will be sent free 
of charge. 


FILMS DEVELOPED 


Mall us 20c with any size film for development and 
6 velvet prints. Or send 6 negatives, any size,and_ | 
7 5c Ser 6 priate. Fremot t service. Roanoke Photo 

4 “ishing Co., 316 Bell Avenue, Roanoke, Va. 


















1921 EUROPEAN TOUR $895. 


MARY E. FITZGERALD 
148 N. Humphrey Ave., Oak Park, Il. 


Sails from Montreal, June 24. From Antwerp Aug. 25. 


Visits: England—France—Holland—Belgium— Switzer- 
land, teal as nine ne Country, R Riviera. 
Japan, C anila, mae — September 
15 to December 15— $1650 


Key Tags 
What goodis the key 
that won’t fit? 
Dennison’s Key 





Tags tell where the 
key belongs. Keep 
keys from looking 
alike, when travel- 
ling or at home, 


Write Dennison, Dept. ZF, poe, 
Mass., for‘ ‘HANDY BOOK 


6) What Next °? 


LYPEWRITER SENSATION 






WRITER With Every Modern 
Writing Convenience 

i Write Today For Mlustrated Cireular 

wa? Explaining Fey. Defore- You-Buy Plan 

SMITH TYPEWRITER SALES CO 

480 No. Wells St., Chicago, 16 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS How to Stage them, Dialogs, Recitations, Drills, 
Speakers, Monologs, Folk Dances, Operettas, 
Pageants, Musical Readings, Finger Plays, Motion & Pantomime 
Songs, Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Specia) Entertainments for] 
all Holidays, Minstrel Jokes, 
Hand Books, Make-Up Goods, | NewCommencement Manual 


Warry A. Smith) 








etc. For all ages and occasions. | full of new ideas for teach- 
Large catalog Free. Every | ers and stadgents 870 pag 
Teacher should have one. of plans, pe £0 and sugges- 
T. S. DENISON & CO. tio ons iLLUs TED 
Department 57 CHICAGO | Price $2.00 Postpaid. 


ETAL ART PINS 


and Rings loaned to Grammar, High, Sunday 

School and College class officers or faculty. 

Make sample selection from FREE catalog 

of 300 designs from 20c to $20 each. 
METAL ARTS CO. 

Dept. 17. Rochester, N. Y. 


PHOTOPLAYS WANTED 


Big prices paid. YOu can write them. We show 
you how. Rex Publishers, Box 175, C-300, Chicago. 


Beauty 


ou can have a youthful ap- ‘ 

pearance, clear complexion, 

magnetic eyes, pretty eye- 
brows and lashes, graceful neck 
and chin, luxuriant hair, attrac- 
tive hands, comfortable feet. Be 
free from unsightly lines, pimples, 
blackheads Strengthen sagging 
facial muscles —all through following our dauah direc- 
tions. Thousands have done so. No drugs, no waste 
of time, no big expense and quick results. Send for 
latest free booklet containing many beauty hints and all 
about the wonderful work accomplished by the 


GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
Dept. 19, Gotham Nat’! Bank Bidg., 1819 Broadway, New York 
(A Branch of Susanna Cocroft’s Work) 













































We want agents to handle the Progressive Teacher at county 
institutes and summer schools throughout the country. You can 
make more than your salary with Progressive Teacher this summer. 
Last summer one of our agents earned more than $400.00 in three 
weeks. You had better get your territory and contract now by writ- 
ing to the Progressive Teacher, Morristown, Tenn. 





HISTORY DRILL CARDS — UNITED STATES 
By CLARA E. PARKER, A. B. 


Sixty-five cards oneiinn topics on United States History, for drill and review purposes. These cards suggest 

a new method of conductin; tests after the manner of a spelling match. They will add new interest to your 
tory classes. Each pupi should have a set for study purposes. The topics cover the essential points of United 
States History and save much time in studying for examinations. The cards are neatly packed in a small box with 
full directions. Send for your set at once. Price 50 cents. 


KINGSLEY HISTORY OUTLINES 


By MAUD E. KINGSLEY, A. M. 


ae, s unsurpassed ability in making Outlines has been extended to history, and we are glad to offer 
the Pa ly comprehensive and yy Outlines: Ancient, Grecian, Roman, English, and United States 
History. Spore: separate can ) They ean be used for any text. Price 50 cents per Outline 


—SEND REMITTANCE WITH YOUR ORDER — 


THE PALMER COMPANY, 120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





Penmanship and Spelling Co-ordinated 


Palmer Method Spellers Pete ‘ENGRAVED PALMER METHOD PEN. 
a p MANSHIP. There is a separate book for each grade 

Educators everywhere should investigate —_ this pune of presenting to pupils for 
studyin spelling, the words written in the most extensively taught penmanship style. 


the See Method Spellers are all in Palmer Method Penmanship 
aint Gesete 4 onsen. recs the printed impression to the written expression. Words used 
have been carefully Miccted byt well-k oe ~ ving been tested in one of the largest and most progressive 
New York City Public Schools. a wad ™ slate 
In Palmer Method Spellers for the intermediate an vanced grades are quo ns 
liberal quantities from — A authors, all in photo-engraved Palmer Method Penmanship. 


Write our nearest office for further information. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
30 Irving Place, New York City 623 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. Pittock Bullding, Portland, Ore. 
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School Book and School Map Directory 


GET THE HABIT, Teachers, Principals, Supervisors and Superintendents. 
directory for just what you need to make your school a little better than it was last year. 
GET THE HABIT, Publishers of books and maps, of using directory space or display space 
and tell the Teachers, Superintendents, Supervisors and Principals what you have to 
make their schools just a little better than last year. 
Get acquainted and mention Primary Education when you write. 


Yes, each is essential to the other. 


Watch this 











EFFICIENCY-V 


Recent scientific studies have shown marked vari 
ations in ability in arithmetic among the pupils of 
a class. Some pupils in certain grades are superior 
in speed and accuracy in the fundamentals to some 
of the slower pupils in more advanced grades. In 
order to provide for such individual variations all 
the standardized practice exercises in integers in the 
Efficiency Arithmetics have three time limits sug 
gested for each grade. This provides a minimum 
standard which the slowest pupils can reach, and 
at the same time offers an average and an excellent 
time limit for the faster pupils. This affords a proper 
incentive for everyone in the class. The 


Publishers, ATKINSON, MENTZER & CO. 
2214 South Park Avenue, Chicago 
80 E. 11th St., New York 


will be glad to tell you more about these books. 


SCHOOL DICTIONARIES 
(Continued) 


“What fun it is to look up words in Laird & 
Lee’s Webster’s New Standard Dictionary!” 


You see, every word in its vocabularies is com 
fet respelled by a complete phonetic respelling. 

us the{pupil’s time need not be wasted in searching 
elsewhere for that part of the word not given in the 
respe! 


Furthermore, the word is always completely pre 
sented to the child’s vision; not in fragments, but 
just as it appears in print in book or magazine. Of 
course this is pay sound. It bears a close 
and vital relation to the spelling lessons. So teachers 
as well as pupils like to use Laird & Lee’s Webster’s 
New Standard Dictionary! 


LAIRD & LEE, Inc. 
1732 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Prang Products 


Stixit Paste 
The Stickiest Paste in Town 
Enginex Papers 
The Original Poster Papers 
Construction Papers 
For 30 Years the Standard 


Send for new pocket Catalogue and Illustrated 
“Prang Bulletin’’ 


THE PRANG COMPANY 


1922 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 
30 Irving Place, New York 





FORM OR SHAPE 


The most numerous element we see with our eyes 
and handle with our hands, is form. It is all about 
us; and on the handling, changing and modifying 
of it is based the industry of the world. It is the 
chief aim of drawing to teach this form. School 
children can be ——_ form so thoroughly that they 
can f° to the blackboard and draw, say ten pitchers 
similar, and not have two alike; do this quickly and 
intelligently, and know rfectly well the reason. 

Perhaps the strongest feature of Augsburg’s Draw- 
ing is the Form Work. Al] form in it is based on 
five simple forms which run through the entire system, 


“Chuckles of Delight” 


“There are no readers more beautiful than 
yours, nor more delightful to read. Our 
children have a set of the Primers for which 
there could never be a better commentary 
than their chuckles of delight when reading 
time comes.” 

— Alberta Walker, Normal School, Washington, D.C. 








CLOSING DAY ENTERTAINMENTS 
Edited by JoszpH C. SmypELAR 


An entirely new and complete collection of attractive 
material for closing day in primary, grammar and 
ungraded schools. Contains 42 recitations and read- 
ings, 11 quotations, 19 specimen parts for graduation 
day (greetings, welcomes and valedictories of a child- 
like racter), 14 dialogues, exercises and motion 
songs, 15 songs, 62 class mottoes, 1 suggestive program. 

128 pages. Price 40 cents, postpai 

Better Books for Teachers 


Primary Seat Work, Sense Training and Games— 














.a basis to form in Free Hand Drawing, in| Thousands of teachers are having a simi- e .. dienes | Sor Peimeew Ed Tia See ” 
pao on naan Drawing; also to the | Jar experience with the Free and Treadwell mis 0 ee ne te eS on, 85 
ugsburg’s Drawing is full of simple plans and | Readers. Why not let your pupils share a | Games and Rhymes for Language Teaching in 
methods to aid in the mastery of the big elements of | condition that brings “chuckles of delight”? | , the Fist Four Grades —- Deming ...---... 85 
form. It is the only system that subordinates picture - oe este . 80 
making to the teaching of the greater elements of The Reasons Are in the Books moti... lhe 
Position, Direction, Form and Proportion. ROW, PETERSON & COMPANY Write for complete catalog, mailed free 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. : ‘ Beckley-Cardy Company, Publishers 
2457 Prairie Ave. Chicago | Chicago New York| 17 E. Twenty-third Street, Chicago 
The Little Nurse When Patty Baked a Cake But A burst in the middle, as cakes will, you 
ow, 
My grandpa was not well last week, This tale is not one of the Baker-Man And to Patty’s great sorrow it fell through, 
And so the doctor said _ Who bakes you a cake as fast as he can. and so, — : 
He must stay quiet for awhile But merely a tale (which is true, I’ll say) Though that just saved the oven, without any 
And rest his tired head. Of the baking of Patty’s cake, one day, P —, hich h i aa te 
: i i oor Patty’s high hopes were 
And then we kept as still as mice In a beautiful bright new pan. fo 7 P 


For fear he might grow worse, 
And I put on a little cap 
And called myself the nurse. 


I told him when it was the hour 
For medicine at night, 

And every day I felt his pulse 
To see if it beat right. 


I carried tea and toast to him 
When it was time to eat, 

And told him ’twas against the rules 
For sick folks to have meat. 


I read his newspaper to him 

And skipped where words were long, 
But that he said he didn’t mind 

For news was often wrong. 


He’s better now and almost well, 
But yet he says that I 

Must keep on taking care of him 
And make him young and spry. 


This morning when the doctor came 
He laughed and said that he 

Should like the fun of being sick, 
To have a nurse like me. 

— Mary Hanson 


For mother had gone out to spend the day, 

So Patty kept house for her while away, 

And ’twas then that she made up her mind 
she’d bake 

For dear father’s supper a nice big cake — 

A rather large task to essay. 


So she sifted the flour and added some lard, 
Then whipped up the eggs and the sugar quite 


hard, 

She thinned it with milk, and to make it rise 
soon 

She took baking-powder—a big, heaping 
spoon, 

For fear her success would be marred. 


*Twas ready at last in the oven to pop, 
Where it soon began rising without any stop, 
So that when Patty took just a peep in the door 
To see how ’twas doing, she fell to the floor, 
For behold! it was over the_top. 


Poor Patty was now in a terrible plight, 

For it rose and it rose to a very great height! 
As a final resource then she opened the door 
To keep it from lifting the stove off the floor, 
And I think you’ll agree she did right. 


And father for supper ate dough. 
— Grace Irene Carroll 


A Butterfly, the Wind, and I 


A butterfly, the wind, and I 
Went out to play together. 

The little budding violets 
Inquired of us the weather. 

And once a pretty robin gave 
The wind a scarlet feather. 


A butterfly, just waking up, 
Her dewdrop tea was sipping; 

Her yellow bells were splashed with it, 
Her bib of green was dripping. 

(I shouldn’t dare to eat like that, 
For fear I’d get a whipping!) 


The wind and I both murmured: ‘‘ Fie!” 
She was so very shocking. 

But saucy Mr. Butterfly, 
Upon a green leaf rocking, 

Walked in to dine with Buttercup, 
And never thought of knocking! 


— Garnet Noel Wiley 
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Send Your Name 
Quick For 


VACATION OFFER 


On a Sweet-Toned 


WILLIAMS PIANO 
Phonograph or Organ 


I want to place a Sweet-toned Williams Piano, 
Phonograph, or Organ in the homes of teachers, 
as samples of our finest work to help make other 
sales. Send coupon for catalog and Teachers’ 
Special Offer of reduced price and special terms. 

ou need not make any payments during vacation. 


Direct Buying Saves You Money 
Dealing direct with our factory saves you $100 
on a piano, and a corresponding amount on 
an organ and phonograph. Remember we have 
no dealers or agents to ter you. Send for 
free catalog, Special Vacation Offer, and 
Teacher’s Co-operative Plan. 


Freight Paid—Free Trial-=-Easy Terms 
If after receiving catalog you wish to accept 
my Teacher’s Vacation Offer, I will, upon re- 
quest, send you a carefully selected piano in 

e kind of finish you like, and with the kind of 
tone you prefer, and will send with it a good 
stool and instruction book. Freight to be = 
by us. If you find it one of the finest finished, 
sweetest-toned pianos you ever heard, you may 
yoo it at our special price on your own terms 
and without interest. e will take Liberty 

nds as part or whole payment on a 
piano, phonograph or organ. 


The Williams Phonograph 
Send name for entelag, of the sweet-toned 
Williams phonographs. The Williams plays all 
makes of disc records. Sent on the same Freight- 
pie. Free Trial, Easy Payment plan as Williams 

ianos. Guaranteed for 25 years. 


WILLIAMS PIANO & ORGAN CO. 
Dept. 116, 14 W. Washington St., Chicago 


If you mark X in the WILLIAMS PIANO & ORGAN CO. 
square below we will Dept. 116, 14W.Wash’n St., Chicago 
send you FREE without obligating me, please 


“Patriotic Songs and 
- send free catalog, and your - 
Hymns"—a book of cial Teachers’ Vacation Offer, 


70 good songs. also Teachers’Co-operative Plan. 
(1) =I would like the Catalog about............. 
(Say which—Piano, Piayer-Piano, ’honograph or Organ} 
fh a nin tn tile keene weiner 
Address 


Please send catalogues to the following persons, 
who, I believe, are likely to buy instruments 
within a year or so. 

ames for Piano Catalogs 





Mail This FREE COUPON Now! 











New Advertising Section 


The advertising pages of an Educational 
Journal should be of considerable interest and 
value to the observing teacher. To make this 
feature of still greater service to teachers, 
the Prrwary EpucatTIon has recently estab- 
lished a new section — the “School Book and 
School Map Directory.” Watch this new 
department and see it grow. 

In the current number (see page 334), the 
leading title in the first column — “Efficiency 
V” —will certainly challenge attention. It 
indicates something worthwhile preceding 
and something of interest to follow. If this 
feature has not attracted your notice previ- 
ously, it is believed you will find enough 
“substance” in this single card tofsuggest 
looking back over your files and see what has 
led up to the statement here presented, and 
also that you surely will want to see what is 
to follow. This set of books fully justifies 
the claim, “The books that fit the name. 
The name that fits the books.” Take our 
advice and look into the merits of this new 
series and you will be rewarded. 





Attractive Crayon Catalogue 


With a view towards aiding the public 
schools in choosing just the crayons, chalk, 
and color supplies needed for the school year, 
the American Crayon Company, of Sandusky, 
Ohio, devoted a great deal of time and thought 
in making up a catalogue featuring selected 
school products exclusively. 

Two pages are given over to Prang Tempera 
Colors. 

The catalogue also contains illustrations of 
all the popular blackboard chalks, pressed 
and wax crayons, pastels, colored and sketching 
pencils, water colors, water pans, paste, etc., 
with complete descriptions and prices of each. 

Copies of this catalogue may be procured 
by writing the American Crayon Company at 
Sandusky, Ohio, and mentioning PRIMARY 
EDUCATION. 





Teachers — Become Railway 
Mail Clerks 
$1600 to $2300 a Year 


The United States Government needs Rail- 
way Mail Clerks. Both men and women over 
seventeen are eligible. Women are assigned 
to office positions in the Railway Mail Service. 
Examinations are held everywhere frequently. 
Write immediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. K261, Rochester, N. Y., for schedule 
showing all examination dates and places, 
and large descriptive book, showing the 
positions open and giving many sample ex- 
aminations, which will be sent free of charge. 


SOMETHING NEW 




















Medication by Inhalation 
For the relief of Asthma, Hay Fever, Throat 
Tickle, Coughs, Husky Voice, Hiccough, 
Whooping Cough, Catarrh or any irritation of 
the respiratory tract. 


Relief guaranteed. Recommended by leading physicians. 
Conveniently carried in pocket or purse. bsolutely 
harmless. No menthol, eucalyptol, camphor. 


Price 65c Stamps accepted 


THE ARROW COMPANY 
1506 St. Clair Ave. Detroit, Mich. 


FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 


28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Big demand for teachers all over the coun- 
try. No registration fee during May and 








Duplicator 


Thirty days’ free 

wa abet 

Tite for ’ 
size and 


ea N 
ys Vos E el tiW. 17th St 
—_- New York City 








This Famous 
Song ‘Book 





You can furnish 
your pupils with the best known 
song book in the world, at a 
very low price. 


101 Best Songs 


is a splendidly good selection of just the 
songs that you want, with words and 
music complete, in easy keys. It is the 
standard song book of America, and will 
greatly appeal to you, when you see it. 


Prices: 7c each in 100 lots, F.O.B. 

* Chicago. $1.00 per dozen, 
prepaid. Less than 12 at 10c FREE 
per copy, prepaid. SAMPLE 


(66) 


CABLE CO., 1201 Cable Bldg., Chicage 


: ENGRAVED 
Wor INVITATIONS OR 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Moderate Prices. Write for Free Samples 
50 Engraved Visiting Cards, $2,25 


ROYAL ENGRAVING COMPANY 
814 X WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 








Pipe Tone School Organ 


The rich, pure, melodious 
tone of a good organ is far 
more appropriate for the foun- 
dational education of the child 
mind than is possible to pro- 
duce from any other musical 
instrument. No school should 
be without an organ. 

Write for prices. 


A. L. WHITE MPG. CO., 
219 Englewood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Bunion Cured 
by One Treatment 


Used Fairyfoot 


I am really ashamed at not having sent you 
an order for more Fairyfoot but I would have 
no use for them as my bunion is already a 
thing of the t. Suffered for over 20 years, 
but your treatment cured me. 

GEORGE McNEIL, Calif. 


Prove It—FREE 


You can feel safe in taking the word of 
many users, but it really isn’t necessary. A 
trial will convince you. Let us prove what 
Fairyfoot will do at our risk. We ly send 
the Fairyfoot treatment absolutely free. Don't 
send par J —— name = fea] one 
yours experience of over euf- 
ferers in the pest 6 months. Your bunion will 
be relieved instantly. Give it thie trial—send 
for the free Fairyfoot treatment today. 











June for grade and rural teachers. 








Foot Remedy Co., 2207 Millard Ave., Dept.6 Chicege 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION DIRECTORY 
OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


The teachers’ agency is alegitimate and helpful institution. 
Some of the very best and very successful educators 
in public schools, colleges and private schools have 
been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. 


-—~ ae 








Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


S&S Beacon Street, Boston. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 


Telephone Connection 





REGISTER NOW. 


ME TEAGHER'S EXCHANGE © "22'S2iston se 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 42d year. First class equipment. Operates locally and nationally. 


Direct calls from school officers. Direct recommendations. Wel! 
FREE REGISTRATION prepared teachers in great demand. 205 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 
POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS (‘O-QPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS’N! 
Write us what you want. MARION. IND 

’ ° 














Free Literature. Address 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for superior 
SCHE RME RHO i" people. We register only reli- 
506 Fite Ae NE ORK able candidates. Services free 

Cuartes W. Mutrorp, Prop. _ to school officials. 














Established 1855 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 


Harlan P. French, Pres., W. W. Andrews, Sec’y, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency "si" 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools in all parts of the country. ; 
Wm. O. PRATT, Manager 


Advises parents about schools 
Better Pay! 


Unsurpassed facilities for service 


Write us if interested in any kind of teaching or administrative position. 
Special attention given grade teachers. 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU, 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 


Teachers’ Agencies—continued on Pages \-_' 


BOSS 


2 a if New Shoes— Old Shoes— Tight Shoes 











Better Positions! 


Free Registration 
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all feel the same if you 
shake into them some 


2%, ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 
. 









The Antiseptic, Healing Powder for the feet 


Takes the friction from the shoe, freshens the 
feet and gives new vigor. At night when your 
feet are tired, sore and swollen from walking or 
dancing, Sprinkle ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE in the 
foot-bath and enjoy the bliss ot feet with- 4 
out an ache. 

Over 1,500,000 pounds of powder for the feet were 
used by our Army and Navy during the war. 














Sowing Joy and Reaping 
Character 
A New IpEA IN CHILDREN’s READING 


A whole shelf full of joy and life and freshness 
and beauty is “‘My Bookhouse,” described 
by its publishers as “The Children’s Own 
Library.” These six goodly volumes of chil- 
dren’s reading come as the answer to a long- 
felt want. “My Bookhouse” is a real literary 
achievement. 

In these six books has been gathered, 
arranged and carefully graded, selected 
stories and poems from the best child liter- 
ature of all ages, including that of our own 
time. The contents simply sparkle with 
childhood. 

Olive Beaupre Miller, the editor of this 
unprecedented work, is a children’s author 
of considerable note. Her own child, the 
subject of some of her finest original poems 
and stories, was also the inspiration of “My 
Bookhouse.” Faced with the problem of 
selecting the reading matter required by a 
normally developing child, she discovered 
hardly a volume of stories which she could 
give to her child unreservedly. 

Out of her efforts to select from the great 
mass of haphazard writing the really suitable 
material, grew the first volume of “My 
Bookhouse.” This idea of “protected” read- 
ing developed until it grew into the entire 
series, covering the whole range of childhood. 

The contents of the volume are graded so 
that a child beginning with the first volume 
when he first asks for stories may be led 
through perusal of all the volumes in sequence 
to a thoroughly sound appreciation of literary 
values and a firm basis for true culture. 

The books are as remarkable for what they 
exclude as for what they include. This is 
especially true of the first volume, from which 
the weird and gruesome are entirely omitted. 

Thus the first book, “In the Nursery,” is 
full of joy and sunshine — just those things 
which the younger children quite simply and 
naturally express and to which they are most 
attracted. It begins with the familiar nursery 
rhymes,'then leads step by step to tales of the 
better known domestic animals, stories about 
children and those things of the visible world 
earliest perceived by the child thought. It 
includes also a few of the simplest and best 
folk tales. 

Book Two, “‘Up One Pair of Stairs,” takes 
the child into the bigger world, with tales of 
animal life in far-off lands, child stories from 
other countries. It introduces some of the 
simpler fairy tales, such as that age-old yet 
never aged “Cinderella.” 

Book Three is called ‘‘ Through Fairy Halls.” 
This title expresses the keynote of the volume. 
However, like every volume in the series, it 
is a well-balanced unit; it has, in addition to 
fairy tales, a number of fine nature stories and 
tales of real life. 

“The Treasure Chest” is the title of the 
fourth volume. Its very name tingles with 
the spirit of adventure. Here we find the 
stories of such men as George Rogers Clark 
and Alexander Selkirk, who was the model of 
Robinson Crusoe. Imaginative adventure is 
also”represented by tales from the “Arabian 
Nights” and other sources. 

Romantic adventure is encouraged in the 
fifth volume, which is called “From the Tower 
Window.” . Here are tales of King Arthur, 
Robin Hood, Sigurd, Beowulf, and all the 
great epics, and among the more modern works 
is that fine story of Americanism, “The Melting 
Pot,” by Israek Zangwill. 

The sixth volume, called “The Latch Key,” 
is primarily the one book of the set for parents. 
It contains*the indices, of which there are 
several, making it possible to find the desired 
author, artist, story or subject. It also con- 
tains much explanatory material to help both 
ichild and parent to get the most value from 
‘the vast amount of good reading presented 


‘lin the other five volumes. 
t 
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A Self-Government Room 
(Continued from page 279) 


her tables or spelling, a fact which shows co- 
operation and sympathy as well as leadership. 
The last period of the day is-the checking 
period. At this time the teacher calls for 
all the lessons to be brought forward. If a 
lesson is found not neatly prepared or not 
completed, the’ owner must remain at the 
close of school and finish it in good style. 
The captains assist the teacher in examining 
the work. The lessons are marked after school 
hours by the teacher and given out the next 
day, when the mistakes are corrected under 
the supervision of the captain whose work has 
previously been marked by the teacher. 





The New Umbrella 


Oh, Ella! 

With her first umbrella! 

She walked abroad like any queen. 
She held it proudly for display, 

Admired its handle, stroked its sheen, 
And never little girl more gay. 


Dear Ella! 
Such a wee umbrella! 
One day upon the market-place 
I met her; dripping were her curls. 
She looked, despite her sunny face, 
The most forlorn of little girls. 


n 


‘Why, Ella! 
Where’s your new umbrella?” 
Said I; ‘the storm has drenched your hair! 
Just see your frock! just see your hat! 
And what is this you hug with care? — 
A broom, a fiddle, or a cat?” 


Oh, Ella! 
With her first umbrella! 
She looked at me and shyly spoke, 
The rain-drops pelting on her yet: 
“T have it here beneath my cloak, 
Because, you see, it might get wet!” 
— Agnes Lee 








PRIMARY EDUCATION 
OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


DIRECTORY 


An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is 
a very serviceable institution for school boards and 
teachers. The right teacher in the right position 
means the highest success for both teacher and pupil. 



















THE RECOMMENDATION OF THE 


EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANCE 


{Oi TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


Managed since 1897, by a School Superintendent, gives 
PERSONAL Service Worth Paying For. MANUAL FREE 











ALLIED TEACHERS’ 


H. R. SOPER, Proprietor 505 Fifth Ave. (42nd St.) New York 
“QUALITY and SERVICE.”” A comprehensive organization. 
NO FEE unless a Satisfactory Position is accepted. Registration form mailed on request. 
BRANCH OFFICES: Rochester, N. Y., 643 Park Ave., H. C. Reeves, Manager 


Chicago, Ill., 122 So. Michigan Ave., E.O. Jones, Manager 
TEA CHEERS WAIN TED 


We secure better positions at better salaries than can be secured by individual efforts. Calls come from 
every section of the country. ENROLL NOW for a new position. No registration fee unless placed. 
CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU W. J. HAWKINS, Manager 

824 Metropolitan Bidg. St. Louis, Mo. 


AGENCIES 








TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF EFFICIENT SERVICE 


’ RAILWAY EXCHANGE BLDG, 
THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY “2°, wictuoax ave 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
C. M. McDANIEL, MANAGER 
NO REGISTRATION FEES NO ANNUAL DUES 


Choice positions filled throughout the year. Send for Registration Blank, NOW. 
Send for free booklet, ‘‘How to Apply’’ 





Teachers Wanted to Represent us at 
SUMMER SCHOOLS 
POPULAR EDUCATOR 
PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Address E. S. SMITH 
2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago, III. 





————————— 


COSTUMES 


We furnish costumes, 
wigs,etc.,for all school 
lays and operas. 
Shakesperian and his- 
torical costumes our 
specialty. 39 years’ ex- 
perience. For informa- 
tion ress 
Fritz Schoultz &Co. 


5ew. uke Sireet 
Chicago, 











Teachers The Phoenix Teachers’ Agency 
Needed in the TORRANCE McRUER, Mer. 
Southwest 


GLENDALE, ARIZONA, BOX 117 


The agency of the Southwest for progressive teachers. Courteous 


High School Salaries, 





Grade Salar; $1500 to $3000; || attention given to all. Your own ability, plus the efficient service 
rade Sal s, ° . 
ee ENS 900 to $2000 | of this agency, will put you ahead. Enroll now. 








25 East Jackson 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY posievard, “cHicaco 


36th Year. You want the best service and highest salaried position. We 
are here with both. The Outlook for the teacher is interestingly told by 
an expert in our booklet, “Teaching as a Business.” Send for it. 


Other Offices: 437 Fifth Av., New York; Symes Bidg., Denver, Colo., Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 














THE YATES-FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
PAUL YATES, Manager 
Western Office: 911 Broadway Bidg., . 
Portland, Oregon 
WE CHARGE A REGISTRATION FEE 


617 South Michigan Ave., 
CHICAGO 














TEACHERS 


Desiring promotion will fill out and mail to- 
day to 
Educators-Agency, !450 Y.M.C.A. Bids. Chicago, III. 


Without cost or obligation please send list of 
positions to be filled by September 1, 1921. 


ads £5 ss cnn batubee casas eramené ve 








THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


A P. Street, Boston, Mass. . 317 Masonic Temple, Denver, Colo. 
335 Tith Ave. New York, N.Y. 531 Bank of Com. Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 04 Journal Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


Dillaye Bidg., Syracuse, N.Y. 809 Title Bldg.. Birmingham, Ala. 2161 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley, Cal. 
549 Union = Bidg.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 510 Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 





THE WAY TO | THE 


CHICAGO acters’ 
31 West Lake Street. Suite 205 A G E N C Y 
DIRECT TO SCHOOL AUTHORITIES: U.S. AND CANADA 


THE BEST 
POSITIONS 














Teachers’ Agencies—continued on Page 338 
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TEACHERS, COME TO HEADQUARTERS 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR “THE ROAD TO GOOD POSITIONS” AND ENROLLMENT CARD 
UNEXCELLED con tie Pag FREE ENROLLMENT IN ALL OFFICES 







“ROCKY MT- TEACHERS Seat Greens: 
CL EACHE eS I arte eee 


410 U.S.NaT. BANK BLOG DENVER.COLO. FF 
Kansas City, 1 Mo. Chicago, Il. 


Vv, A.M. ye rer Manager eee esr = 
‘‘and FIELD REPRESENTATIVE." _~_LARGEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY IN THE WEST 




















A Somewhere there is a position 
pth tn Somewhere there is a teacher Minneapolis 
For Each We know where the position is Teachers Agency 
TEACHER You tell us where the teacher is 602 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 





TEACHER PLACEMENT AT COST 


The NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY is working on a cost basis. While it is self-supporting, it 
is non-commercial. Through its various offices and affiliated interests it covers the entire 
country. If seeking a teacher or position come to a professional personnel organization. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


Seuthern Building, Washington. 1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York. 
Steger Building, Chicage. General Offices, Evanston, Ill. 14 Beacon St., Boston. 
Because we successfully promote 


TEACHER Teachers to Better Positions. 


FREE ENROLLMENT — ALL OFFICES — REGISTER NOW 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANCE 


CHICAGO, ILL. DENVER, COLO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. BERKELEY, CALIF. 
Peoples Gas Bldg. Gas & Electric Bldg. The Plymouth Bldg. Berkeley Bank Bldg. 








Eventually you’ll join our Exchange. 































Be One of Us 


said Sir Thomas Lipton, 
the famous yachtsman, to 

our Dr. Mackenzie, and so say 
we to you. 






Try the premier educational 
agents of America. No advance 
fee for grade or other teachers. 


Albert Teachers’ Agency 
Dept. Cc.) 437 Fifth Ave, 
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PARK AVENUE HOTEL 


4th Avenue from 32nd to. 33rd Streets, New York 
(Subway Entrance at Door)’ 
One of the best known hotels in the metropolis. Convenient to 
shopping, theatres, and in the heart of the wholesale district. 


Less than 50 cents taxi fare (one or more persons) from either 
railway terminal. Surface cars pass door. 


[PRICES_FOR ROOMS 


eR Gann Ne ere T ee ETE ET TTT: TTI TUTE ETT TEE Te ree TTT 25 

= ee i antiaiishhnaianitt nhactatee etna seubneeen eennatie mee dnetomeminmimmbimmninemns nai 50 pod yA 
Ns ds chianddis onan < a Gtbh dian chs bith eedse ta $4.00 per day and upward 

EE PIR Ee Ie 4.00 per day and upward 


eee eee ee eee ee ee eee eee eee ee ee ee ee 


a Oe 6 Oe Ps OS Os Ps Os Ps 6 Os S| 


5.00 per day and upward 
POPULAR PRICE CAFETERIA AND REGULAR RESTAURANT 
GEORGE C. BROWN, Proprietor 


a Os a ss Ps ns ss Ps rs SS 
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The Balloon 


A very happy boy was Ned | 
To come from school one noon 
And find among his birthday gifts 
A shiny red balloon. 


“Now do be careful,” grandma said, 
“And do not let it fall; 
And do not strike it with a stick, 
‘Nor throw it like a ball. 


“And do not prick it with a pin, 
For if you should do that 

It never would be round again, 

It would be spoiled and flat.” 


So Ned was careful for awhile 
And did as grandma said — 

And then a doubt of what she knew 
Crept softly through his head. 


He could not think ’twould hurt it much 
To touch it with a stick. 

He could not think it would be spoiled 
With just one little prick. 


And so to test the truth of things 
He pierced the precious toy — 
And Ned went off to bed that night 
A very sorry boy. 
—M. E. N. Hatheway 





Summer Vacation 


By looking over the pages in Prrmaky Epvu 

CATION which give information regarding 
Summer Schools and Summer Opportunities, 
every teacher can find a remunerative position 
for the vacation period. The firms and per- 
sons whose names appear there are reliable 
and they are willing to give every aid possible 
to the teacher who is desirous of bettering her 
condition. There are so many added demands 
made on the schools of the day that it is 
necessary for every teacher to get in the 
closest possible touch with, not only the best 
professional schools, but actual business con- 
ditions and activities. A few weeks of real 
work in the commercial field, or in the factory, 
or on the farm, will do much toward giving 
the teachers strong healthy bodies, so essential 
to good work in the classroom; it will also 
broaden the vision and mellow the heart, 
and enable the teachers to better fit the in- 
struction to the needs of the community in 
which the work is being done. If the teachers 
will generally take advantage of these oppor- 
tunities it will not be many years before the 
business world will be praising the work done 
in the schools rather than criticising it as 
being so impractical. 





GaMEs AND Ruymes. For Language Teach- 
ing in the first four grades. By Alhambra G. 
Deming, Winona, Minn. Published by Beck- 
ley-Cardy Company, Chicago. Price, 85 cents. 

Wisely conceived and admirably carried out, 
this little volume will be found valuable in 
any schoolroom where beginners in language 
study are forming habits of speech which will 
stay by them through life. For instance, to 
get the children into the spirit of correctly 
using “If I were, I should,” instead of “Ii I 
was, I would,” the teacher asks Tom, “Tom, 
if you were a dog, what should you do?” 
Tom is led to reply, “If I were a dog, I should 
bark.” The teacher then tells a little girl to 
act like a fairy and touch Tom with a wand 
and change him into a dog. He then barks 
and afterward is changed to a boy again. 
The same game is continued with the rest of 
the class, making different animals, until 
“Hi I were, I should” has worn a track in the 
brain tissues of every child, and it is now much 
easier and natural to say it than to say the 
common but incorrect “If I was, I would.’ rs 
In a similar way a splendid drill is given on 
many commonly used expressions — and all 
the teaching is in the form of an interesting 





game. We unreservedly commend the method. 
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SPRING AILMENTS 


impure Blood, Humors, 
a Good Medicine. 


Relief in 


Spring ailments are due to impure, thin, 

italized blood 

\mong them are pimples, boils, other erup- 

ns, catarrh, rheumatism, loss of appetite, 

t tired feeling, and run-down conditions. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla combines the roots, 
irks, herbs, berries and other medicinals 
that have been found in many years of in- 

igent observation to be most effective in 

treatment of these ailments. 

For a laxative take Hood’s Pills 








SCHOOL 
EXHIBITIONS 


There is no easier, simpler and neater way 

to exhibit the work of students upon the w alls 
of the schoolrooms and corridors than by using 
the world-famous 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads,:Steel Points 


Easy to insert with the fingers and will hold tightly 
Will not mar the walls nor injure the subject dis 
played. Every teacher should write for free sam 
les for acquaintance sake 


Sold by hardware, stationery, 
drug and photo supply stores 15¢ Ps io 
everywhere. 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO. 
16-5 Berkley St. Philadelphia 


















The MARCON-SLOPER OUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your 
own hand or type written Lette rs, 
lessons or drawings in ten min- 
utes, simply and easily. Postal 
size, printing : surface, 4'4x7, $1. 
Note size, 644x10,$2. Letter 
size, 10x1244, $3.50. Full direc- 
tions, ink and sponge complete 
Also sent C.0.D. Larger sizes 
Send for Circular, Sample Work, 
and Special Offer to Teachers 
Satisfaction or Money Back, and 
ALL MAIL CHARGES PREPAID BY US 

W. S. FISHER COMPANY, 
113 Amsterdam Ave. NEW YORK 


+ DEAF = 


earing is impaired, do not delay in sending for our 

FREE Booklet on NATURE’S REMEDY for deainess. 

\ safe, easy and efficient- HOME TREATMENT. Do 
»t deprive yourself of the success and pleasure shut 

wit of life by deafness, when good hearing can be re 
red so easily and with little expense 














The Lisen Co., Denver, Colo 








Courses in English, Spanish, 
Mathematics, Chemistry, Draw- 
ing, Education, Business and in 
35 other subjects are given by cor- 
respondence. Begin any time. 


Che Buiversity ot Chicago , 


pee Year vision '" , Chicago, mj 








EARN $1,200 A YEAR IN SPARE TIME 


Writing one moving picture pliy a week. Demand 
Greater Than Supply. You can write them. We 
show you how. Send for free booklet, valuable infor 
mation and special prize ofier. CHICAGO PHOTO- 
PLAYWRIGHT COLLEGE, Box 278 Y-28, Chicago 


r 

CLASS FIN 1S) 
FREE CATALOG &.%5 Snc'.Shoce i cuss | 
Either pin illustrated made with any pened 
amonnt ef lettering, one or two colors enamel. 
Silver plate, 25¢ ea., $2.50 doz. Sterling silver, 
50c ea., $5.00 doz. Write to-day for newcatalog. 

BASTIAN BROS. CO 














NOTES OF OUR ADVERTISERS 


MipwaAy Reapers. A_ Series of Story 
Readers for Intermediate Grades. By Sophia 
A. Miller and James L. Hughes, LL.D. 
Published by the A. S. Barnes Company 
(Laidlaw Brothers), Chicago and New York 

The authors’ aims in the compilation are: 

1 To provide material for bridging the gap 
between the fairy story and folk lore of the 
primary grades and the formal classics of the 
grammar school; and to create in the minds 
of the children.a literary atmosphere such as 
will aid in the interpretation of the classics in 
grammar grades. 

To put into the hands of the pupils of 
the intermediate grades material of ethical 
value for character building. 

3 To furnish attractive. material, organized 
in a form that is usable and interesting for the 
development of the power of Silent Reading. 

This series is designed for the intermediate 
grades with the hope that the pupils of grades 
four, five and six may find in them those ele- 
ments of interest — adventure, heroic action, 
and simple romance — that are so important 
to boys and girls in the early adolescent 
period; and that they may create in them a 
taste for good literature. The Readers pro- 
vide that atmosphere which comes with a 
knowledge of the manners and’ customs of the 
people of various nations that makes easy 
the transition into the more formal classics of 
the higher grammar grades. 

These books are a treasury of good advice. 
The stories grow fasinatingly out of real situ- 
ations of life lived victoriously. The stories 
lean toward the constructive side, therefore, 
the permanent side. The selections are varied. 
Nothing is concealed. The faults and failures 
are set before the reader as clearly as the virtues 
and successes. The same principles of human 
conduct, under changed circumstances, are 
still operative. 


THE FREE AND TREADWELL PRIMER AND 
First READER, published by Row, Peterson & 
Co., Chicago and New York, are not school 
books to the little tots, but fascinating picture 
books with accompanying stories, which they 
are very eager to read. Therein lies the 
secret of their success 

The books are beautifully made, with 
unique cover design, clear, large type printed 
on paper of excellent quality, and a profusion 
of colored pictures, each one of which graphi- 
cally tells its tale. Even without reading the 
text, the children get a surprisingly accurate 
idea of its content from these pictures. 

Nor is the child’s eagernéss to read betrayed 
by the content of these stories They are 
vitally interesting cumulative folk tales, the 
heritage of children of all lands. Their repeti- 
tions vividly impress the words and ideas upon 
the child’s mind. The Primer introduces the 
beginner to only 208 words, repeated an average 
of 23 times. Only the dullard could fail to 
recognize the words he reads, with such keen 
interest, so frequently 

The work is very carefully graded, but the 
pages are not disfigured by instructions to 
teachers, phonic drills, etc., which cannot 
of themselves mean anything to the children. 
\ thoughtfully prepared teacher’s manual 
embodies all the assistance a fairly well 
trained primary teacher needs or desires. 


YOUR EYES NEED MORE OF LOVING CARE 
than your Teeth, and with as much regularity. Don't 
let your Eyes grow dull and lusterless, keep them lubri- 
cated. Since the Moving Pictures came it has become 
a custom among the better class of men and women to 
go home after the show and right away Murine their 
Eyes. Two drops to rest, refresh and cleanse. Those 
wearing glasses, or who use their eyes constantly 
will find great relief in Murine applications 

In the Schoolroom Eyes are Irritated by Chalk Dust, 
and Eye Strain induced by Faulty Systems of Lighting 
Apply Murine to School Children’s Eyes to Restore 
Normal Conditions. Murine does not smart — is sooth- 
ing in its action. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago., 
sends Book of Eye, Free on request. Your Druggist 








235 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N.Y. 


Supplies you with Murine. 








MRS, EDGERLEY 
GAINED WEIGHT 


Also Strength and Perfect I{fcalth 
by Taking Vinol 





MRS. J. P. EDGERLY 
Boston, Mass.— “I got into a very run- 
~~ n condition, was nervous, could not sleep. 
I did not feel able to do my housework and 
had no ambition. I tried different remedies 
and was treated by a physician, but did not 
seem to gain. One day I was in a store in 
Boston and was told about Vinol and decided 
to try it. It made me gain in strength and 
flesh, and I have been greatly benefited by its 
use, so now I am able to do all my work.” 
Mrs. J. P. Epcerty, Boston, Mass. 
The reason Vinol built Mrs. Edgerly up 
after all other remedies had failed is because 
it contains the strength creating and tissue 
building properties of cod liver oil (without 
oil) aided by the blood making and vitalizing 
elements of iron and beef peptones. 


For sale at drug stores everywhere. 
Chester Kent & Co., Boston, Mass 


You Can Weigh 
What You Should 


TEACH you how to sil, stand and walk 

correctly, give you grace, abundant vitality— 

courage to undertake and do things 

I build you up or reduce 
you to normal—all in your 


own home. 
In a few weeks you can sur 
prise your family and friends 


You Can Be Well 


Without Drugs 


It’s easier to be well than to 
be sick, when you know how 

If you are troubled with any 
of the following, or any other 
ailments, write me 

Indigestion Constipation 

Nervousness Poor Circulation 

Torpid Liver Mal-assimilation 

My 20 years’ work has won 
the endorsement of leading phy 
sicians 

What I have done for 100,000 
women I ‘can do for you. Write 
me. Yourletter will be held in 
absolute confidence, and you 
will be under no obligations 
Write to-day, before you forget. 
I will gladly send you my illus- 
trated booklet telling how to 
stand or walk correctly, free 


Susanna Cocroft 
Gotham Nat'l Bank Bidg., Dept. 45 
1819 Broadway New York 

















Miss Cocroft is a nationally recognized authority 
on conditioning women as our training 





camps conditioned onr mew 








Calisthenics 
Erie, Pa. 


Clown Dance May Pole 
Augusta, Ga. New Orleans, La 


Out-of-door days are here! 


Bring added joy to them 
with the Victrola 


The Victrola is an ever-ready and tireless accompanist that 
can bring you correct, vigorous music for your 


Folk Dancing 


Over-one hundred European and American folk dances may be had 
on Victor Records supervised by Elizabeth Burchenal and Cecil ]. Sharp, 
the foremost authorities in America and England. 


Interpretative Dancing 


Dainty waltzes, stately minuets, sprightly polkas, 
and imaginative fantasies are recorded that make ex- 
cellent accompaniments for aesthetic and interpretative 


dancing. Drills 


Stirring marches, lilting waltzes, etc., make admir- 
able accompaniment for wand, sword, ribbon, military, 


and may pole drills. G 
ames 


Many singing games embodying the very spirit of 
wholesome play may be had on Victor Records. 


Calisthenics 


Zestful pleasure is added to formal gymnastics and 
calisthenics when music removes 


the monotony of cut-and-dried Victrola XXV 


: especially manufactured 
counting. for School use 


For further information consult any used’ ln Gotapunde of toeeria 


Victor dealer or write Many years’ experience has 

4 hes proved itis the instrument best 

ie te Ed ° | D adapted to all-round schooluse. 

“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” ucationa epartment Mig = ee Yisteds ie not = 

REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. ce i m use, the horn can be place 

under the inst t saf d 

L sat drodemerks ; OO Se Victor Talking Machine Co. secure ahem nnaee, ‘ona en 
Look under the lid! Look on the label! cabinet can be locked to pro- 
tect it f d . 

VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO Camden, N. J es ue ie tee 


cuous use by irresponsible 
Camden, 


people 














